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Week Ending Friday, July 31, 1987 


Catastrophic Illness Medical Insurance 





Radio Address to the Nation. July 25, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

Few tragedies hurt American families 
more than catastrophic illness among our 
elderly. First, there’s the human and emo- 
tional cost of caring for a loved one who’s 
severely ill; and then there’s the financial 
cost, one that can frequently wipe out the 
hard work and savings of a lifetime. 

It was to do something about this tragedy 
that I proposed legislation earlier this year 
that would provide catastrophic health in- 
surance for our elderly. It’s a responsible 
program that would limit annual personal 
expenses for Medicare acute care services 
to $2,000. Beyond that point, Medicare 
would pay for unlimited physician care and 
time in the hospital. The cost would be 
under $6 a month, or $70 next year, in 
Medicare premiums. Although the premi- 
ums, as the years go by, would rise to keep 
pace with program costs, they would 
remain affordable. 

Here then was a sound program that 
would take care of the national tragedy of 
catastrophic illness among the elderly. A 
program, too, that would be financially 
sound and not jeopardize the solvency of 
the basic Medicare system. 

Then I submitted it to Congress. Unfortu- 
nately, this sound, reasonable program has 
been converted into a massive program that 
will impose a new tax on the elderly and 
soon threaten to bankrupt the Medicare 
trust fund. On Wednesday, the House of 
Representatives rejected a Republican-spon- 
sored plan based on my proposal. Instead, 
they passed a bill that will cost over $10 
billion in 1989 and nearly $100 billion by 
2005—more than three times what my plan 
would cost. 

The House threw out the basic affordable 
premium of under $6 per month and re- 
placed it with a surtax on beneficiaries’ 
income tax of up to $580 per year. That 


means an elderly person with a $6,000 to 
$14,000 income would have his or her mar- 
ginal tax rates raised from 15 percent, as 
promised in last year’s tax reform, to 22 
percent in a single year—and by 1992, to 
25 percent. Put another way, a Medicare 
recipient with monthly income as low as 
$1,200 could have his or her income tax 
increased by $580 per year. 

But even this huge increase in taxes on 
the elderly isn’t enough to finance the pro- 
gram. By 1995, the costs will be so great 
they will threaten the entire Medicare trust 
fund. And just after the start of the next 
century, in the year 2005, there will be a 
$20 billion shortfall—a shortfall that will 
have to be made up by more tax increases. 

So, in summary, here’s the situation: I 
promised Americans a plan that would pro- 
tect you in your retirement years from fi- 
nancial devastation brought on by a cata- 
strophic illness requiring prolonged hospi- 
talization and medical care. I fulfilled that 
promise and in return the Democratic 
House more than tripled the costs, in- 
creased tax rates for virtually all elderly tax- 
payers, expanded the program so much that 
in about 15 years it will run a $20 billion 
deficit and threaten the solvency of the 
entire Medicare trust fund. And to top it 
off, Congress would have the elderly begin 
paying a year before starting the full plan. 

I know all of this is upsetting, but let me 
stress that I don’t think there’s cause for 
pessimism. As perhaps most of you know, 
I’ve been out around the country lately, 
and everywhere I go I hear protests from 
people like you about the ways of Capitol 
Hill. I think the American people are doing 
a slow burn over Congress’ failure to face 
up responsibly to the problems. And I think 
the public’s temperature is going to rise 
even higher when it understands that Con- 
gress has been trifling with a plan to pro- 
vide elderly Americans with insurance 
against catastrophic illness—a plan that can 
work without taxing the elderly into servi- 
tude. 
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As we move along throughout the 
summer and the start of next year, these 
issues will come increasingly into focus. I 
think it’s then that a lot of Representatives 
will start realizing that Americans like you 
are disturbed by Congress’ ways. 

But the health plan is not just another 
pork-barrel project we’re arguing over. This 
is a fight about protecting the health of our 
senior citizens—come to think of it, citizens 
like me. And doing it in a way that doesn’t 
bankrupt the elderly in the process. So, be 
sure to tell your Representatives and Sena- 
tors that you support the administration 
plan, not the high-taxing substitute for cata- 
strophic health insurance. America’s living 
conditions and health delivery systems have 
come a long way in the last half century. 
Let’s keep that progress going, and let’s do 
it in a fiscally sound way that protects our 
elderly citizens and their families from the 
tragedy of catastrophic illness. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Death of Malcolm Baldrige 





Statement by the President. July 25, 1987 





The Nation has suffered a great loss with 
the tragic and untimely death of Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige. An experienced business- 
man and respected community leader, he 
was a talented and dedicated public servant 
who sought nothing more than to make a 
contribution to America. And indeed he 
did. Under his stewardship, the Department 
of Commerce played a key role in the re- 
birth of our country’s prosperity, and all of 
us owe a great debt to Mac Baldrige. 

He was a loyal member of the Cabinet, 
whose commonsense wisdom and counsel I 
relied on often and deeply valued. Mac and 
I shared a special affinity for the West, and 
I will greatly miss his friendship. 

Nancy and I are truly saddened and 
extend our deepest sympathy to Midge and 
the Baldrige family. They will be in our 
thoughts and prayers in the time ahead. 
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Hartford, Wisconsin 





Remarks to Broan Manufacturing Company 
Employees. July 27, 1987 





Thank you very much. And, Mr. Schlegel, 
thank you for bringing me into the family. 
And I want you to know that I’m also grate- 
ful to the other three employees of yours 
that are up here with me—the Governor, 
the Senator, and the Congressman, myself. 
We all work for you. 

And it’s great to be here today, although 
I confess to being a little nervous about 
leaving Washington. And there are two rea- 
sons: Congress is still debating the budget— 
[laughter|—and then there are so many 
people back there now from both parties 
that are saying how much they want my 
job. [Laughter] In fact, I ran into a bunch of 
candidates at the airport this morning who 
said they were also on their way to the 
Midwest. What a strange coincidence. All I 
can tell you is that somebody must be offer- 
ing one terrific vacation package to Iowa 
this year. [Laughter] 

You know, as I was coming into the plant 
today, I remembered all those years as a 
political candidate that I spent shaking 
hands at plant gates. I guess that’s the dif- 
ference when you're President—they let 
you come inside. [Laughter] But I do wish 
I’'d gotten here in time for your company 
picnic. [Laughter] Vll have to check my 
staff on who scheduled me for the leftover 
potato salad. [Laughter] Don Schlegel tried 
to make me feel better about missing the 
picnic by saying it was hot out there, too. 
[Laughter] I said, “Yes, Don, but on the 
other hand, there was also plenty of that 
stuff that made Wisconsin famous.” And I’m 
not talking about ice-cold Gouda cheese. 
[Laughter] 

But actually, it’s what each of you are 
doing to make Wisconsin famous that 
brought me here today. Broan Company is 
a success story: a growing business with 
quality products, a company with good 
management and with employees who care 
because they have a say in how things 
happen here. I’ve heard how your award- 
winning employee suggestion program has 
resulted in more than $1,200,000 in savings. 
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It’s just one more reason that you’re an 
example of what’s known in Europe as 
America’s economic miracle. You don’t 
know what it means to go over there to 
those economic summits anymore and have 
those leaders of other countries use that 
term. I didn’t invent it. They wanted to ask 
me and talk about the American miracle. 
Well, the miracle has brought down infla- 
tion, it’s pushed up family income, and it’s 
created over 13 million new jobs. 

And all this is a credit to you. Nobody 
works as hard as the American worker. And 
forgive my pride, but when given half a 
chance American business and labor can 
outcompete any country or people in the 
world. But your success here is also a credit 
to the American electorate—of which 
you’re a part—because they made it possi- 
ble for your hard work to pay off when they 
said no to policies that led to double-digit 
inflation, growing unemployment, and 
booming interest rates. Yet even though the 
people spoke emphatically at the polls, it 
was tough to turn things around in Wash- 
ington. Believe me, when it comes to 
spending your tax dollars, the Congress, like 
Oscar Wilde, can resist everything but 
temptation. 

But turn it around we did: We cut taxes, 
we simplified taxes, we reformed taxes. And 
let me make sure that when I use the term, 
“Congress,” I’m talking about a part of the 
Congress because we have had the help in 
what we're trying to do of Senator Kasten 
and Congressman Sensenbrenner, and also 
now, your good Governor. 

We went on, and we reduced unneces- 
sary regulation. We cut the rate of growth 
of spending and even got the Congress to 
sign off on a deficit reduction plan— 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. We fought pro- 
tectionist legislation that would invite for- 
eign retaliation, retaliation that would even- 
tually close down markets and American 
plants and factories. But sure enough, just 
as prosperity becomes rampant in America, 
some in Congress want to go back to bust- 
ing the budget—proving again the truth of 
Will Rogers. You remember him, that hu- 
morist, what he said: “All you need to grow 
fine, vigorous grass is a crack in your side- 
walk.” [Laughter] 

Now, some of you know I’m crisscrossing 
the country to fight these dangerous trends 


on Capitol Hill. I’ve been campaigning not 
only to hold on to the progress that we’ve 
made and keep our prosperity growing but 
to institute permanent reforms—something 
called an Economic Bill of Rights—that 
would protect you and your children from 
future encroachments of government. 

One of the most dangerous inclinations of 
human nature, Thomas Jefferson once said, 
is appropriating wealth produced by the 
labor of others rather than producing it by 
one’s own labor. He said government was 
the usual vehicle for this abuse. And as he 
put it: The stronger the government, the 
weaker the producer. And he added: The 
natural progress of things is for liberty to 
yield and government to gain ground. 

And that’s why I’m out pushing our Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights. We want to protect 
you—the producers, the taxpayers—by re- 
forming the way future Congresses spend 
your money and raise your taxes. We want 
to put permanent checks and balances like 
a balanced budget amendment, line-item 
veto—which your government has—and 
truth-in-spending legislation on govern- 
men’s inevitable tendency to confiscate 
more and more of your take-home pay. 
[Applause] You are right; it’s time to cut 
the Federal budget, not the family budget. 

Now, I’ve got to tell you, my decision to 
take our case to the people has gotten some 
of the seers and sayers back in Washington 
upset. They keep telling me that I’m just 
walking down a fruitless political path, that 
the people don’t care, and that I'd better 
let Congress conduct our finances. But, you 
know, I have been all across the country 
lately, and I think an overwhelming 
number of Americans are against more 
taxes and spending. And all these warnings 
from the big spenders saying the people 
don’t care just ring hollow to me. 

In fact, they make me think of Yogi Berra 
when he said: “Nobody goes to that restau- 
rant any more—it’s too crowded.” [Laugh- 
ter] I say the people care about higher 
taxes, and I say the people care about 
higher spending, and I say the people care 
about higher trade barriers that would cost 
America jobs. So, to those on Capitol Hill 
who keep telling me, “Now, Mr. President, 
just take it easy; don’t go out there and get 
the people all riled up about taxes and 
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spending and trade,” I say, the people have 
a right to be riled up; I say the people have 
a right to protect America’s hard-won pros- 
perity. 

There is much left to do in the next 18 
months. And to borrow a phrase that you 
might have heard recently from one of the 
lawyers—defense lawyers at the legislative 
hearings there going on in Washington— 
[laughter|\—who had to protest that he 
wasn’t a potted plant; he was a lawyer there 
with his client—I reject a potted-plant Pres- 
idency. I’m here to do a job, and when the 
Congress spends too much money or tries 
to raise taxes or passes trade legislation that 
will hurt American workers, you can bet 
I’m going to be out here asking you, the 
people, for your hands and your hearts and 
your help. 

I also say it’s a President’s job to warn 
Americans and American workers about 
trade legislation that could lead to foreign 
retaliation—retaliation that will cut off for- 
eign markets, shut down plants, and, as I 
said, destroy jobs here at home. We tried 
that once way back in the depths of the 
Great Depression, and we only spread de- 
pression around the world. Right now the 
House and the Senate have passed trade 
bills that are dangerous to economic 
growth. And I’m here to tell you today: 
Under the guise of protectionism, those bills 
threaten the jobs and livelihood of Ameri- 
can workers, and that’s why I’m prepared 
to veto this legislation if it reaches my desk 
in its present form. I stand ready to work 
with Congress, but on a trade bill that pro- 
motes economic growth rather than stifles 
it. 

This antiprotectionist and antigrowth 
[progrowth]! message is something I'll be 
taking to other stops today in your great 
State. And once again, I'll be preaching the 
same old Jeffersonian gospel—that the gov- 
ernment that governs least is the govern- 
ment that governs best. 

So, thank you again for this visit today. 
Keep up your good work, help America 
grow and prosper, and talk to your friends 
and neighbors about our Economic Bill of 
Rights. It’s something we can leave our chil- 
dren and something that can guarantee 


1 White House correction. 
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them a future of economic growth and op- 
portunity. And that happens to be the only 
goal of my life. 

I want to see those kids that I get to meet 
and talk to every once in awhile have an 
America that presented the same opportu- 
nity that America presented to my genera- 
tion when we were kids growing up. And if 
I can remember what it was like way back 
there, that’s quite a test of memory. 
[Laughter] 

But I just want to thank all of you here 
for letting me interfere for a little while 
and visit with you. And as I say, I’ve got 
two more stops nearby to go, so just thank 
you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. on 
the manufacturing floor at the plant. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gov. Tommy Thomp- 
son, Senator Robert W. Kasten, Jr., Repre- 
sentative F. James Sensenbrenner, Jr., .ind 
Donald M. Schlegel, president of the Broan 
Manufacturing Co. 

Following his remarks, the President trav- 
eled to West Bend, WI. 


West Bend, Wisconsin 





Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by the 
Rotary Club. July 27, 1987 





Governor Thompson, Senator Kasten, 
Congressman Sensenbrenner, Mayor Miller, 
today feels like a homecoming to me. Trav- 
eling through the towns and the farmland 
here in Wisconsin reminds me of the town 
where I grew up, just across the border, 
down in Illinois. It reminds me of when I 
was a young man graduating from college. I 
didn’t know what I wanted to do, and the 
Depression was on, but I was lucky enough 
to find opportunities—more than I ever 
dreamed of. And one of the things I’m most 
dedicated to doing as President is to ensure 
that for every young man and woman get- 
ting out of high school or college, starting a 
family, finding a job, America remains what 
it has always been: a land of unlimited op- 
portunity. 
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You know, when I get to talking about 
opportunity, that reminds me of a story. 
But I’m a collector of stories that I can 
verify the Soviet people are telling among 
themselves, and it gives me an idea of how 
they regard their situation. And many of 
those stories have to do with the state of 
their economy and their dismay at the 
fruits of communism. Like, what are the 
four things wrong with Soviet agriculture? 
Spring, summer, winter, and fall. [Laughter] 
But the story I’m thinking of concerns a 
star Soviet athlete, a hammer thrower. He’d 
gone to the West and seen what it was like 
and then returned home. And in the first 
meet after he got back, he set a new world 
record. A journalist from a Soviet newspa- 
per rushed up to him and asked, “Comrade, 
how did you manage to throw your 
hammer that far?” And he replied, “Give 
me a sickle, and I'll throw it even farther.” 
[Laughter] 

Earlier today in Hartford, and here in 
West Bend, and later, I’m sure, in Port 
Washington, I’m seeing what has made 
America a land of opportunity. It was in the 
faces of the workers I met a couple of hours 
ago at the Broan plant. It was in the faces 
of the people who lined the streets here in 
town as we drove through. It’s here among 
you who give so much in service to your 
community—and I congratulate you on this 
effort that your president just spoke of. It’s 
the pride and strength of a great and proud 
and free people; plain and simple, it’s the 
American spirit. 

Seven years ago, when I ran for this 
office, inflation was running wild, as you’ve 
been told, and interest rates, too. The econ- 
omy was slowing to a crawl; paychecks 
were shrinking fast. And our leaders told us 
the roots of the problem: we Americans and 
something they called malaise. You remem- 
ber that? 

Well, I didn’t buy that, and neither did 
the American people. The problem was 
never the people; it was too much Federal 
regulation. Taxes that were too high, too 
much Federal spending—in short, too much 
big government and not enough freedom 
from it. That, and not our spirit, was the 
source of our troubles. 

Changing that is why, today, inflation has 
slowed way down. And it’s why families can 
buy more with their paychecks. And it’s 


why, in communities like West Bend or like 
the city I was in 2 weeks ago, New Britain, 
Connecticut, and all around America, job 
opportunities are growing. Unemployment 
has fallen to the lowest unemployment that 
it’s been in this decade. We've created 
more jobs in the last 4 years than Europe 
and Japan combined. And there have been 
more people at work this year than ever 
before in the history of the United States. 

Now, you could say, well, that’s because 
the population totally keeps growing up. 
But wait a minute, I didn’t know until a 
short time ago that the potential employ- 
ment pool in the United States was consid- 
ered to be everybody, male and female, 
from 16 years up, all the way. The highest 
percentage of that potential pool is em- 
ployed today than has ever been employed 
in the history of the United States. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I’m here in 
the Midwest today because all that we’ve 
accomplished together, all we’ve done to 
lower tax rates and lift the suffocating blan- 
ket of excessive government off of the 
American dream—and you know the out- 
standing contributions of Senator Kasten 
and Congressman Sensenbrenner in doing 
what we’ve done, and you know what your 
Governor has set out as a program to do— 
well, all of this is under attack in Washing- 
ton. I’m here to ask your help and the help 
of people all over the Midwest. I’m here 
because, in years to come, I would like it to 
be said that one of the legacies of my ad- 
ministration was opportunity for young 
Americans, not just this year or next year 
but into the next decade and into the next 
century. 

If we’re to do that, we’ve got to get con- 
trol of the Federal budget. Now, you've 
heard leaders of Congress say that spending 
has been cut to the bone, that the only way 
to lower the deficit now is to raise taxes. 
They insist that everything in the budget 
now is essential. Well, let me tell you about 
some of the spending that they say is so 
essential. 

In one major city there’s a mass transit 
system that the Federal Government is now 
paying to extend. So few people ride that 
system or are likely to ride it after the 
extension is finished, that it would be 
cheaper for us to buy every rider a new car 
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every 5 years for the next 50 years. I’d say 
it’s the taxpayers who are rvally being taken 
for a ride on that one. 

Another example: For national security 
reasons, the Government subsidizes through 
loan guarantees the cost of building ships 
for our merchant marine. But over the 
years, the meaning of the word “ship” has 
been stretched. And the meaning of that is 
last year the Government poured out $400 
million in order to make good on defaulted 
offshore oil rigs constructed with Federal 
guarantees. This is what they call essential 
spending. 

Now, I don’t need to tell you good people 
about what’s happening with farm spend- 
ing. Farm aid is meant to help the family 
farmer, but the way it is now the Govern- 
ment gives little or nothing to most family 
farmers. The bulk of the money goes to the 
big, rich ones. Last year, for example, one 
cotton farmer got $12 million. Ten rice 
farms got more than $1 million each. All 
this is well known, so you’d think everyone 
would be making certain that whatever 
money goes to farmers in the future really 
does go to family farmers. But that’s not the 
way we do things in Washington. 

Just last week the Senate passed a trade 
bill. In it was another agricultural subsidy 
for the rich: $365 million to big sugar inter- 
ests. And two-thirds of that would go to two 
big corporations, each of which made mil- 
lions last year. Yes, essential spending. 

Now, anyone who tells you that we can’t 
reduce the deficit without cutting defense 
and raising taxes is not telling you the truth. 
Last year we got the special interests out of 
the Tax Code; now it’s time to get them out 
of the budget. And that’s just what I mean 
to do. 

You know, this thing, defense—would it 
interest you to know that starting in 1981 
and through about 1985 the Congress cut 
$125 billion out of defense spending, but in 
that same period, it added $250 billion to 
the budgets that I had submitted. 

In a little while in Port Washington, I'll 
be talking about the economic freedoms 
that underpin our free enterprise system 
and about an Economic Bill of Rights, as 
the Congressman told you, to guarantee 
them. The Economic Bill of Rights includes 
something 85 percent of Americans want: a 
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balanced budget amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

It also gives the President something that 
43 Governors, including your own, have: a 
line-item veto. You know, to me a line-item 
veto is just a way of applying to the Federal 
budget the simple common sense a family 
uses in the grocery store. When you buy 
apples in a store, you don’t buy a big bag 
sight unseen. You look at each apple. Right 
now spending programs are sent to me by 
the barrelf.l. My choice is to take it or 
leave the barrel. A line-item veto would just 
mean that I could go through the barrel, 
pull out each bad apple, and ask the Ameri- 
can people if they really want to buy that 
apple. If they do, Congress can override my 
veto. My guess is that, once the special in- 
terest spending is pulled out of the barrel, 
the American people will send it right into 
the trash. 

The pundits in Washington say the Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights doesn’t stand a chance. 
They say it’s dead on arrival and we can’t 
beat them. But I’ve got news for them: The 
special interests don’t run our country, the 
American people do. 

Looking at the way Washington spends 
money, you would think that you were 
watching “Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous” on TV. [Laughter] The special in- 
terests want to raise the American people’s 
taxes to pay for their high times and holi- 
days. Well, as long as I am President, those 
holidays are over. And any tax increase that 
reaches my desk will be headed on a differ- 
ent kind of vacation: a one-way cruise to 
nowhere on the SS Veto. 

I’ve come to the Midwest today to ask 
you to join me in the battle against the 
special interests. I mentioned the trade bill 
earlier. This is one place where the special 
interests have had a field day. As it stands 
now, the trade bill is not just expensive but 
dangerous. It would put into law the most 
protectionist provisions since the Smoot- 
Hawley Act that started or at least deep- 
ened the Great Depression of the 1930’s. It 
invites foreign retaliation and a trade war 
that would threaten every one of the up to 
10 million American jobs—hundreds here in 
West Bend—that are tied to trade. Not only 
that, but the trade bill includes measures, 
like government-imposed restrictions on 
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plant closings, that would make American 
companies less competitive in the world 
markets. 


As it stands now, the trade bill is a decla- 
ration of war on American jobs. If it gets to 
my desk without big changes, I’m going to 
do my duty as an elected official who repre- 
sents one special interest: all of the Ameri- 
can people. I'll have no choice but to veto 
it. 

It’s time for the folks back in Washington 
to fold away the circus tents, pack up the 
grandstands, and get down to the business 
of cutting Federal spending. I’m ready to 
work with Congress to do that, but I’m 
going to need your help. 


Two hundred years ago, our Founding 
Fathers gave us a government of, by, and 
for the people. They believed that the Con- 
stitution they drafted would be a new order 
for the ages, and they were right. The 
dream of America has been a shining 
beacon for all mankind ever since then. It’s 
the light of freedom and the torch of de- 
mocracy, and it’s drawn millions to our 
shores from all over the world. 


We, the American people, hold that torch 
in our hands. We, and not any monarch or 
despot or special interest, will hand that 
torch to the next generation. We will deter- 
mine whether the opportunities that we’ve 
known will be for our children, as well. And 
let’s work together to make certain they 
will. 


Now I’ve come to the end of my remarks, 
because I’m due, as you know, in another 
place to make another speech on pretty 
much the same subject. But I can’t leave 
without telling you how fortunate you are 
that I’m going to have to cut it short. 
[Laughter] 


You know, there’s a story of ancient 
Rome and the Christians there in the Colos- 
seum. And they turned the lions loose on 
them, and the lions came roaring and 
charging. And one man stepped out from 
the little huddled group and spoke some 
quiet words, and the lions all lay down. 
Well, the crowd was furious. They couldn’t 
understand what had happened, and Nero 
sent for this one man and said, “What did 
you say to them that made them act like 
that?” He says, “I just told them that after 
they ate there’d be speeches.” [Laughter] 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:54 p.m. in 
the Old Settlers Room at the Old Washing- 
ton Restaurant. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to Gov. Tommy Thompson, Senator 
Robert W. Kasten, Jr., Representative F. 
James Sensenbrenner, Jr, and Mayor Mi- 
chael R. Miller. 

Following his remarks, the President trav- 
eled to Port Washington, WI. 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 





Remarks to Citizens. July 27, 1987 





The President. Thank you, Governor 
Thompson, Senator Kasten, Lieutenant 
Governor McCallum, Congressman Sensen- 
brenner, Congressman Petri, Mayor Lam- 
pert, distinguished guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen. I can’t tell you how terrific it 
feels to get out of Washington and to be 
here with you. I grew up in a town with 
people like you, just across the border in 
Illinois. 

And being here along the lake reminds 
me of the story—when you’re my age, ev- 
erything reminds you of a story—{laugh- 
ter|—about a young man who was selling 
fish to the local restaurant, a fellow named 
Elmer. Well, no one could figure out how 
Elmer was able to catch so many fish. And 
they asked the sheriff if he would investi- 
gate. Well, he asked Elmer if he could go 
fishing with him. And early the next morn- 
ing they rowed out to the middle of the 
lake. When they got there, Elmer reached 
into the tackle box, pulled out a stick of 
dynamite, lit it, threw it into the water. Of 
course, there was an explosion, and the fish 
all came floating to the surface. And the 
sheriff looked at the young fellow and said, 
“Elmer, do you know you just committed a 
felony?” Elmer reached into the tackle box, 
pulled out another stick of dynamite, lit it, 
handed it to the sheriff, and said, “Did you 
come here to talk or fish?” [Laughter] 

Well, when it comes to fishing, it’s clear 
that Port Washington is where the action is. 
But unfortunately, I came to talk. One of 
the genuine pleasures of this job you’ve 
given me is being able to meet and talk 
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with people like you all across this great 
land of ours. And you may not see it on the 
evening news, but let me tell you, today in 
America there is a spirit of confidence and 
enterprise, of can-do and let’s go, as I have 
not seen in many years. 

It’s evident in these workers I met this 
morning up in Hartford and in the service 
club members I had lunch with in West 
Bend. From now on, if anyone tries to sell 
America short or tells me that Americans 
don’t have the will to compete or the stami- 
na to keep out in front, I’m going to tell 
them to come and see you, the people of 
Wisconsin. 

Audience. Reagan! Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. America is number one, 
and we're going to stay that way. Let me 
add that nowhere is the energy and vitality 
I am talking about more evident today than 
among our young people. And God bless 
them, they’re the best darn bunch of kids 
this country’s ever had. I know we must 
have a few of them here from Port Wash- 
ington High—{applause}—from Home- 
stead High—{applause|—from Cedarburgh 
High—{applause}|—from Grafton High— 
[applause}—and from Ozaukee High—{ap- 
plause). I hope I didn’t miss any. 

But what we’ve been doing in these last 
6% years has been for them. It wasn’t that 
long ago they were being told to lower 
their expectations. We were all being told 
that America’s best days were behind her, 
that our problems were unsolvable. 

It’s no mere coincidence that this blanket 
of gloom and doom, this smothering pessi- 
mism, followed a great expansion of the 
Federal Government’s power and authority. 
Our system of limited government, free en- 
terprise, and individual freedom was bent 
out of shape. Federal spending and taxing 
were the order of the day. Our pockets 
were picked, and the coffers of State and 
local governments drained, as more and 
more of the country’s financial resources 
were funneled for the bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. As a matter of fact, not too many 
years ago, before all this government build- 
up began in Washington, two-thirds of the 
total tax dollar in this country went to local 
and State governments, and less than a 
third to the Federal. In recent years, it’s 
been two-thirds to the Federal Government 
and only one-third to local and State gov- 
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ernment, where the services that you need 
so much are provided. Our pockets were 
picked, and the coffers of State and local 
governments, as I say, drained, and more of 
the country’s financial resources funneled to 
the bureaucracy in Washington. 

Unfortunately, not only did the country’s 
problems not magically disappear, as we 
were promised, but we ended up with 
empty pockets, near runaway double-digit 
inflation, economic stagnation, and as the 
Governor told you, interest rates that were 
the highest that we’ve had since the Civil 
War. 

Now, there are those who think you 
really don’t care about these kinds of eco- 
nomic statistics. So, before I go any further, 
I'd like to know how you feel about a few 
things. Now, perhaps after each question, 
you can just shout back yes or no. Clear 
your throats, though, and let’s let them hear 
you all the way to Washington. 

Do you want to go back to the days of 
inflation and stagnation? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Do you want to go back to 
the old formula of more taxing and more 
spending? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Or do you want to lower 
taxes and balance the budget once and for 
all? 

Audience. Yes! 

Reagan! Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. In other words, do you 
want America to keep on the path of more 
growth, jobs, and opportunity? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Well, you know, there’s a 
lot left to do. And to borrow a phrase I 
heard recently, I reject a potted-plant Presi- 
dency. 

Together, in these last 6% years, we 
turned decline, inflation, and malaise into 
growth, stability, and pride. It wasn’t gov- 
ernment that did it; it was you, the people. 
And instead of putting more power and au- 
thority into the hands of bureaucrats and 
Federal officials in Washington, we chipped 
away at Federal regulations, eliminated 
much useless paperwork, and cut redtape. 
Our deregulation drive bolstered the effi- 
ciency and competitiveness of American in- 
dustry and reduced the paperwork burden 
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of government—Federal, State, and local— 
by—get this—we reduced the time spent on 
government-required paperwork by 600 
million hours a year. Mayors Lampert, 
Miller, and Kirley can testify that the last 
thing America’s towns and cities need is 
more Federal forms to fill out. Our philoso- 
phy since getting to Washington has been 
that the most effective thing the govern- 
ment can do is get out of the way and let 
you, the most productive people in the 
world, do what you do best. 

When I talk about productive people, I’m 
referring to individuals like John Stollen- 
werk and those of you who work with him. 
Just 11 weeks ago in a White House cere- 
mony, I named John the number 2 Small 
Businessman of the Year. I’m also talking 
about the folks I met today at the plant in 
Hartford and all of you who work hard and 
take care of your families and love your 
country. You know how to run your lives 
and spend what you earn. You are citizens 
of the freest country in the world. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A.! U.S.A.! 

The President. Yes. And my theory has 
always been you should be telling the Gov- 
ernment what to do, and not the other way 
around. You know, a President some years 
ago was talking about government and its 
power, and he said: “If the people don’t 
know enough to run their own lives, where 
do we find a little select elite that cannot 
only run their lives themselves but the peo- 
ple’s lives for them? And that’s govern- 
ment?” Well, you can’t find them. 

That’s not the way the advocates of big 
government, as I say, look at it. Far too 
often your property, your take-home pay, 
your profit from large or small investments, 
even the assets of your pension funds are 
spoken of in the corridors of power as if 
they are government resources, as if gov- 
ernment officials are being generous by let- 
ting you keep as much as you do keep of 
what you earn. Well, they’re wrong. In 
America, government is the servant, not 
the master, and we intend to keep it that 
way. 

During the last decade, the Federal tax- 
take nearly tripled. Inflation pushed work- 
ing people into higher and higher tax 
brackets, until many working Americans 
were paying at rates that had been former- 
ly reserved for the more affluent. Well, in 


these last 64% years, we've tried to correct 
that situation. 

Say, is there an echo in here? ! 

As the Governor indicated, we’ve simpli- 
fied the Tax Code, made it more equitable, 
and brought down rates. And we’ve done 
our best to keep the Federal Government's 
grasping hand out of our pockets. 

Now Id like to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to two champions 
in the battle to protect your take-home pay, 
heroes in the cause of a strong and growing 
America: Senator Bob Kasten and Congress- 
man Jim Sensenbrenner. And your Gover- 
nor is out in front and doing that same 
thing. Bob’s leadership on economic issues 
and those concerning environmental pro- 
tection is something for which you can all 
take pride, and that goes for Jim, too. He’s 
been a voice for fiscal responsibility and 
economic freedom, and he’s also been 
working his heart out in the battle against 
drug abuse. 

By the way—— 

Audience. Just say no! Just say no! Just say 
no! 

The President. Well, you beat me to it. 
Before I left this morning, Nancy wanted 
me to ask you young people what’s the 
answer to someone who offers you drugs, 
and you beat me to it. 

Audience. No! 

The President. Well, with Bob and Jim’s 
solid support, we’ve protected your pay- 
checks, put in place an economic program 
that by Thanksgiving will have given this 
country the longest period of peacetime 
growth in the postwar era. And this year, 
more Americans are working and a higher 
percentage of our work force is employed 
than ever before in our history. The unem- 
ployment rate continues to move in the 
right direction—down. I know in this area 
companies are humming with activity, and 
unemployment is below the national aver- 
age. 

While I am here, I'd like to commend 
Governor Thompson for his aggressive cam- 
paign to get the hardcore unemployed off 
welfare and into jobs. I happen to believe 
that, instead of dependency and handouts, 


1 The President referred to chanting by 
members of the audience. 
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we should be offering the less fortunate jobs 
and opportunity, and that’s what they want. 
At the national level, the best thing we can 
do for those who want to improve their lot 
is to make sure that America has a strong, 
growing economy, and that’s exactly what 
we've been doing. 

Our greatest challenge now is to keep 
America on an upward track and to protect 
the gains that we’ve made. And what is 
needed is fundamental reform that sees to 
it that our economic freedom is every bit as 
protected as our political freedom. On July 
3d, I unveiled a reform package—we call it 
the Economic Bill of Rights—aimed at 
doing just that: protecting our economic 
freedom against the abuses of excessive and 
overbearing government. 

First, the Economic Bill of Rights would 
add to the Constitution an amendment that 
would require the Federal Government to 
do what every family in America has to do, 
and that is balance its budget. 

Now, there are those who say the easy 
way to bring down deficit spending is by 
raising your taxes. 

Audience. No! 

The President. But what they don’t tell 
you is that these new taxes are to pay for 
more spending, which means that deficit 
spending might not come down at all. 
Those who are always calling for tax in- 
creases seem to think that you’re under- 
taxed. If I might ask you one more question: 
Are your taxes too low? 

Audience. No! 

The President. | agree, your taxes are not 
too low. And if Congress raises them, it 
could well knock the legs out from under 
our economy and drag us back down to the 
bad times that we had back in those seven- 
ties. Raising taxes should be serious business 
and should not be done without the support 
of a broad consensus of Americans. That’s 
why the Economic Bill of Rights requires 
that more than a just majority vote of the 
Members of each House of Congress for the 
passage of any tax increase. The bottom line 
is tax increases should be as difficult for 
Congress to pass as they are painful for the 
people to pay. What’s wrong with saying 
that 60 percent or maybe even two-thirds 
should be required to increase the taxes? 

And as far as deficit spending, we don’t 
have a deficit because you’re not taxed 
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enough; we have a deficit because the Fed- 
eral Government spends too much. And to 
ensure that wasteful spending isn’t maneu- 
vered through the system by attaching it to 
needed legislation, we propose to give to 
the President a line-item veto, the tool that 
will permit him to cut the fat and keep the 
meat of legislation that comes to his desk. 
Forty-three Governors, including Governor 
Thompson, are armed with this taxpayers’ 
protection device. The President of the 
United States should be no less equipped to 
protect your paycheck. 

The Economic Bill of Rights would also 
require a truth-in-spending provision for 
every piece of legislation. If the bill is going 
to cost you, the taxpayers, it should state 
clearly how much it is going to cost and 
who’s going to pay for it. 

Our program is aimed at protecting our 
heritage as free Americans. It is aimed at 
protecting what you earn, what you own, 
what you'll live on when you retire, and 
what you will pass on to your children. The 
Economic Bill of Rights is about freedom, 
about limited government and unlimited 
opportunity. It represents all we’ve fought 
for and all that we need to continue to fight 
for. I’m going to work for this, not just for 
the remainder of this job but for the rest of 
my public life. 

Audience. Reagan! Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. I was going to say I hope I 
can count on your support. You’ve told me 
I can already. 

Now, some of you may know that I an- 
nounced the Economic Bill of Rights on 
July 3d, standing on the steps of the Jeffer- 
son Memorial. And as I spoke, I could see 
symbols of our precious freedoms. In the 
distance was the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument, and the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. One building that can’t be seen from 
the Jefferson Memorial, however, is the 
Capitol, where both Houses of Congress 
meet and do business. And that view is ob- 
structed by government buildings. Well, by 
working together, and with our Economic 
Bill of Rights, we’re going to make certain 
that Congress never loses sight of Jefferson, 
his ideals, and his vision for all Americans. 
He is the man that just shortly after the 
Constitution was ratified said it has one 
glaring omission. It does not have a clause 
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preventing the Federal Government from 
borrowing. Well, together, we'll keep this 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A.! U.S.A.! 

The President. And I just want you to 
know that I believe that even more strongly 
than I always have, after being here with 
you here today. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at 
Lower Lake Park. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Gov. Tommy Thompson, Senator 
Robert W. Kasten, Jr., Lt. Gov. Scott McCal- 
lum, Representatives F. James Sensenbren- 
ner, Jr.. and Thomas E. Petri, Mayor George 
O. Lampert of Port Washington, Mayor Mi- 
chael R. Miller of West Bend, and Mayor 
Dean T. Kirley of Hartford. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the Presi- 
dent returned to Washington, DC. 


Federal Conference on Commercial 
Applications of Superconductivity 





Remarks to Members of the Scientific and 
Business Community. July 28, 1987 





Thank you, John, and thank you all very 
much. It’s a great pleasure to welcome you 
to Washington and an honor to address this 
assembly of some of the foremost members 
of our scientific and business community. 

I’m pleased to announce, though—I’m 
going to take a liberty here before getting 
on with the subject that brought us togeth- 
er, to pause for a moment for an announce- 
ment of something that I think is of interest 
to all of us—that today our delegation to 
the Geneva discussions on intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles is putting forward a 
formal U.S. proposal that embodies two ear- 
lier suggestions made by the United States. 
In November of 1981 we promised elimina- 
tion—or eliminating the entire class of long- 
range intermediate missiles. On June 15th 
we then formally offered to eliminate the 
shorter range INF weapons, as well. 

As perhaps some of you know, until last 
week the Soviet Union had insisted on what 
could have been a major stumbling block to 


our double-zero suggestion: the right to 
retain some of its missiles currently de- 
ployed in Asia. But last Wednesday General 
Secretary Gorbachev announced that he 
was preparing to drop this demand. As I 
say, the proposal put forward today would 
reduce to zero the number of both longer 
range and shorter range INF missiles, and 
we are pleased the Soviets have now ex- 
pressed support for both concepts. 

It would make provisions for strict and 
effective verification and reject transfer of 
existing U.S. and Soviet INF missiles and 
launchers to any third party. Two vital new 
elements are also included: the destruction 
of missiles and launchers covered by the 
treaty and no conversion of these systems 
and launchers to other types of weapons. 

There’s still much to do in Geneva, but 
I’m heartened that the climate is now re- 
ceptive to an historic proposal of this type. 
The United States is proud to be in a posi- 
tion to make this proposal. I can only add 
that there are other arms reduction negotia- 


‘tions going on, as well, and these concern 


strategic or longer range nuclear forces. We 
have tabled our proposal in the form of a 
proposed START treaty, and we hope the 
Soviet Union will do likewise and formalize 
their views in this area. Our goal, as you 
can see, is not arms control but arms reduc- 
tion. And despite the skepticism when we 
first announced these plans, we are moving 
in this direction. 

Now, before I begin our discussion of the 
vital subject that’s brought us here today, 
there is one person I must mention, a 
moving force in getting this conference un- 
derway. He was a patriot, a fine Cabinet 
officer, and a champion of American enter- 
prise, and we will truly miss Mac Baldrige.' 
[Applause] 

But we’re privileged to have here today 
with us many of those scientists whose pio- 
neering work made this conference on su- 
perconductivity a possibility, and congratu- 
lations to you all. And it’s a safe bet that 
this conference room also contains many of 
the minds and spirits who will carry this 
revolution forward, who will open up a 


1 Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Bal- 
drige was killed in a rodeo accident on July 
25. 
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whole new realm of heretofore unimagined 
possibilities and practical applications. 

I’ve had a lot of experience in my own 
career of how technology can change 
things. I remember back in the twenties, 
when somebody first told Harry Warner 
about talking pictures, and he said, “Who 
the heck wants to hear actors talk?” 
[Laughter] Actually, I don’t think he said, 
“heck,”—{laughter|—but Presidents aren’t 
allowed the same license as studio execu- 
tives. 

Of course, when it comes to high-tech, 
Presidents often have trouble, too, keeping 
up with the times. A favorite story of mine 
is about one of the first times the White 
House hosted a science and technology 
event. A demonstration of a recently in- 
vented device was put on for President 
Rutherford B. Hayes. “That’s an amazing 
invention,” he said, “but who would ever 
want to use one of them?” He was talking 
about the telephone. [Laughter] 

It’s hard to believe that it’s been less than 
1 year since we first heard news of the 
startling breakthrough in superconductivity 
by two scientists in the IBM labs in Zurich. 
And since then, it’s seemed as if the papers 
have had to struggle to keep up with the 
rapid advance up the Kelvin scale. 

You know, it’s been said that there are 
three stages of reaction to any new idea. 
One, it won’t work. Two, even if it works, it’s 
not useful. And three, I said it was a great 
idea all along. [Laughter] 

Well, to most of us laymen, superconduc- 
tivity was a completely new term. But it 
wasn’t long before we learned of the great 
promise it held out to alter our world for 
the better, a quantum leap in energy effi- 
ciency that would bring with it a host of 
benefits, not least among them a reduced 
dependence on foreign oil, a cleaner envi- 
ronment, and a stronger national economy. 

I’ve been accused of being an incurable 
optimist, but lately I’ve been playing catch- 
up ball with the usually more staid science 
profession. And the other day, I met with 
Dr. Graham! and the members of the 


2 William R. Graham, Science Advisor to 
the President and Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy. 
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White House Science Council for a briefing 
on superconductivity. Edward Teller 2 told 
me that we have seen discoveries in the 
laboratory these last 8 months that the opti- 
mists thought we wouldn’t make for 200 
years. One theorist was quoted as saying: 
“It shows all the dreams that we’ve had can 
come true. The sky is the limit.” 

There are predictions of high-speed trains 
levitated above their tracks, supercom- 
puters on a single silicon chip, cheaper and 
more effective medical imaging devices, 
but I suspect that we haven’t even begun to 
dream the possibilities or imagine the po- 
tential. Just as no one imagined 747’s 
making transatlantic commercial flights 
when the Wright brothers first flew at Kitty 
Hawk, and no one dreamt of the computer 
or the communications satellite when Ben 
Franklin first captured electricity from a 
lightening bolt. 

It was Ben Franklin who wrote: “I have 
sometimes almost wished it had been my 
destiny to be born two or three centuries 
hence. For invention and improvement are 
prolific and beget more of their kind. The 
present progress is rapid. Many of great im- 
portance, now unthought of, will before 
that period be produced; and then I might 
not only enjoy their advantages but have 
my curiosity gratified in knowing what they 
are to be.” 

Well, the present process is rapid and, it 
seems, constantly accelerating. One can 
imagine how gratified Ben Franklin would 
be if he were alive today. But you know, I 
bet he would join me, and I’m sure most 
others in this room, in wishing that we had 
a window to the future—10, 20, and 100 
years hence—so that we, too, could see the 
marvels of the coming age. There’s some- 
thing universal in that sentiment, I’m sure, 
but I can’t help but feel that there’s some- 
thing especially American in the optimism, 
the certainty of hope and faith with which 
we look to the future. 

Two hundred years ago, Thomas Jefferson 
said: “I like the dreams of the future better 
than the history of the past.” Well, since 
that time, we’ve built here something en- 
tirely new, a history in which Thomas Jef- 


3 Director emeritus of the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory. 
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ferson would have felt more at home. It is a 
history that is constructed of dreams 
dreamt in freedom and realized in a land of 
opportunity. 

Science tells us that the breakthroughs in 
superconductivity bring us to the threshold 
of a new age. It’s our task at this conference 
to herald in that new age with a rush. If 
you will, it’s our business to discover ways 
to turn our dreams into history as quickly as 
possible. 

The laboratory breakthroughs into high- 
temperature superconductivity are a histor- 
ic achievement. But for the promise of su- 
perconductivity to become real, it must 
bridge the gap from the laboratory to the 
marketplace; it must make the transition 
from a scientific phenomenon to an every- 
day reality, from a specialty item to a com- 
modity. And that’s why we’re here in this 
conference, so that business and science can 
cross-fertilize, can begin at these early 
stages to dream and plan together, because 
this new age of superconductivity is a new 
arena for the spirit of enterprise, one that 
we can’t even guess the limits of. 

We also want to see how we in govern- 
ment can do our part in helping this proc- 
ess along. Now, I have to confess that I’m 
one of those people who, when the govern- 
ment offers to help, gets very nervous. 
We’ve learned from experience that the 
helping hand of government too often has a 
crushing weight. I’m reminded of what 
Wernher von Braun once said about Ameri- 
ca’s space program. He said, “We can lick 
gravity, but sometimes the paperwork is 
overwhelming.” [Laughter] 

Well, this is not to say that government 
doesn’t have an important role, especially at 
the basic research level. We must continue 
to support our outstanding researchers in all 
disciplines, giving them the freedom of re- 
sources and flexibility they need to dream 
their dreams and make their experiments. 
One key for doing this is the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and we have proposed, as 
you’ve been told, to double its budget over 
the next 5 years. As you may know, the 
National Science Foundation and NASA 
provided funding for Dr. Paul Chu’s land- 
mark experiments at the University of 
Houston. 

Increasingly, in this last part of the 20th 
century, information is becoming the most 


valuable commodity. We have begun major 
initiatives at our national laboratories to im- 
prove communication, and last April I 
signed an Executive order ensuring that all 
Federal agencies and laboratories become 
partners with the private sector in moving 
research from the laboratories to the mar- 
ketplace. 

The message of government is simple: 
We have an open door policy to the private 
sector; cooperation, wherever and when- 
ever possible, is the order of the day. We 
must also move to protect intellectual prop- 
erty and write protections into the Free- 
dom of Information Act for scientific and 
technical information generated by govern- 
ment laboratories. We need to strengthen 
patent laws to increase protection for man- 
ufacturing processes and speed up the 
patent process so that it can keep pace with 
the fast-paced world of high technology. 
And of critical importance, we must mod- 
ernize our antiquated antitrust laws, laws 
designed for a previous century that only 
held America—or hold America back and 
give our foreign competition an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

If we’re serious about improving Ameri- 
can competitiveness, the way to do it isn’t 
through protectionist trade legislation that 
closes markets and throws people out of 
work. One good place to start is bringing 
antitrust laws up to speed with the modern 
world. This is no longer the era of the so- 
called robber barons; it’s the age of high- 
tech and global competition. Let’s stop pe- 
nalizing American business and treating it 
like an enemy. Let’s give ourselves a fair 
shake in the world marketplace. 

I will soon send a legislative initiative to 
Congress addressing these three issues— 
antitrust, patents, and the Freedom of In- 
formation Act—as they relate to the com- 
mercial application of superconductor tech- 
nology. I hope you will lend your support to 
this legislation. Your opinions matter to 
your Senators and Representatives. Let 
them know how you feel, individually and 
through your various trade organizations. 
This package of reforms will go a long way 
toward preserving the competitive advan- 
tage of U.S. industries in this field. 

These and other actions are part of an 11- 
point superconductivity initiative that will 
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also include a “wise men’s” advisory group 
on Federal policies and regulations that 
effect superconductivity research and com- 
mercialization, the “quick start” grants for 
good ideas on processing superconducting 
materials into useful forms, the establish- 
ment of a number of superconductivity re- 
search centers, and a nearly $150 million 
research and development effort by the De- 
partment of Defense over 3 years. 

Funding basic research, sharing informa- 
tion, removing the impediments to com- 
mercialization—in this way government can 
be a catalyst to the future. But we have an 
even more important role that we must be 
sure to accomplish. It’s a fundamental role 
that not only looks forward to the 21st cen- 
tury but harks back to the first principles 
enunciated in our Constitution 200 years 
ago. 

First, we must recognize that just as 
recent breakthroughs in superconductivity 
have outrun existing theories and brought 
us to the threshold of a new world of oppor- 
tunities, so too, the world around us is in 
the process of a radical transformation, a 
revolution of shattered paradigms and long- 
held certainties. This transformation, too, is 
opening for us new horizons of possibility. 

In a recent article, “The New American 
Challenge,” the economist George Gilder 
describes this new reality and how we must 
respond to it. The Information Age has only 
just begun, he says. Increasingly, we are 
moving from the economy of the Industrial 
Revolution, an economy tied to the Earth’s 
natural resources, to an economy based on 
information, where that old cliche, “Knowl- 
edge is Power,” is truer than ever. 

It’s estimated that raw materials account 
for 80 percent of the cost of pots and pans, 
40 percent of automobiles, and less than 2 
percent for an integrated circuit. The value 
of a silicon chip doesn’t lie in the sand from 
which it comes, but in the microscopic ar- 
chitecture engraved upon it by ingenious 
human minds. The most promising super- 
conductors are made from ceramics. Their 
value doesn’t come from their material, but 
from the brilliant inspiration of a few scien- 
tists. It is the human imagination that is 
building the 21st century out of sand and 
clay. 

We're increasingly moving from an age of 
things to an age of thoughts, an age of mind 
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over matter. In this new age, it’s the mind 
of man, free to invent, free to experiment, 
that is our most precious resource. Gold, 
steel, oil—these were the treasures of the 
past that made people rich and nations 
strong. Today the premium is on the 
human heart and mind. They can’t be 
locked in a vault, nationalized, or expropri- 
ated. They can only be let free, and then, 
really, the sky is the only limit. 

That is the American challenge: We will 
continue the policies of economic freedom, 
of noninflationary growth, of low and flatter 
tax rates, and deregulationP Will we 
strengthen them with an Economic Bill of 
Rights so that they will never again be lost? 

When I signed our tax reform legislation 
into law, I noted that the last 20 years had 
witnessed an expansion of many of our civil 
liberties, but that our economic liberties 
had been too often neglected, even abused. 
We protect the freedom of expression of 
the author, as we should, but what of the 
freedom of expression of the entrepreneur, 
whose pen and paper are capital and prof- 
its, whose book may be a new invention or 
small business? What of the creators of our 
economic life, whose contributions may not 
only delight the mind but improve the con- 
dition of man by feeding the poor with new 
grains, bringing hope to the sick with new 
cures, vanquishing ignorance with wonder- 
ous new information technologies? 

When our forefathers wrote guarantees of 
life, liberty, and property into our Constitu- 
tion, they tapped a wellspring of hope and 
creativity that has transformed history. That 
basic blueprint they laid down—the Consti- 
tution, whose 200th birthday we celebrate 
this year—is, if anything, more vital than 
ever. That secular trinity of life, liberty, and 
property is the key to the future, the key to 
meeting and winning the new American 
challenge. 

Archibald MacLeish once said, “There are 
those, I know, who will reply that the lib- 
eration of humanity, the freedom of man 
and mind, is nothing but a dream.” And 
then he said, “They are right. It is the 
American dream.” 

You here today will be among the pio- 
neers carrying on that American dream into 
the future, a day when this 20th century of 
ours may seem no more than a rough proto- 
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type of the 21st. I wish you well with the 
rest of your conference. You have captured 
the imagination of the American people, 
and I’m sure I can speak for them all when 
I say our hearts and hopes and best wishes 
go with you. 

Thank you all very much, and God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of John C. Tuck as a Member. 
July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John C. Tuck, Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President and Executive Assistant 
to the Chief of Staff, to be a member of the 
President’s Commission on White House 
Fellowships. He would succeed Fred F. 
Fielding. 

Since April 1987 Mr. Tuck was been serv- 
ing at the White House as Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Executive Assistant to 
the Chief of Staff. Prior to this he served as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs from October 1986 to April 
1987 and Special Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs from March 1986 to 
October 1986. He was assistant secretary 
for the majority, United States Senate, 
1981-1986. 

Mr. Tuck graduated from Georgetown 
University, School of Foreign Service (B.S., 
1967). He served in the U.S. Navy, 1968- 
1973, and was detailed to the White House 
as a social aide from September 1971 to 
December 1972. Mr. Tuck is a commander 
in the Naval Reserve. He was born May 28, 
1945, in Dayton, OH. Mr. Tuck is married 
to the former Jane L. McDonough. They 
have three children and reside in Arlington, 
VA. 


Conference on Disarmament 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Max L. Friedersdorf While 
Serving as U.S. Representative. 

July 28, 1987 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Max L. Frieders- 
dorf, of Florida, in his capacity as United 
States Representative to the Conference on 
Disarmament and nominated him for the 
rank of Ambassador while so serving. The 
accordance of the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador is an interim measure pending his 
confirmation by the Senate. 

On May 1, 1987, the White House an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Freiders- 
dorf by the Secretary of State to be United 
States Representative to the Conference on 
Disarmament. He will succeed Donald S. 
Lowitz. 


International Centre for Settlement of 
Investment Disputes 





Designation of Fred F. Fielding as a 
Member of the Panel of Arbitrators. 
July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Fred F. Fielding to be a 
member of the Panel of Arbitrators of the 
International Centre for Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes for a term of 6 years. He 
would succeed Soia Mentschikoff. 

Mr. Fielding is currently a partner with 
the firm of Wiley, Rein and Fielding in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he served as 
Counsel to the President at the White 
House, 1981-1986. He was a partner with 
Morgan, Lewis & Bockius in Washington, 
DC, from 1974 to 1981. 

Mr. Fielding graduated from Gettysburg 
College (A.B., 1961) and the University of 
Virginia School of Law (LL.B., 1964). Mr. 
Fielding was commissioned in the USS. 
Army in 1961 and served on active duty 
from 1965 to 1967. He was born March 21, 
1939, in Philadelphia, PA. Mr. Fielding is 
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married, has two children, and resides in 
Arlington, VA. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Vincent C. Gray as a 
Member. July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Vincent C. Gray to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for a term expiring May 
11, 1990. He would succeed Ruth Warson. 

Since 1974 Mr. Gray has been serving as 
executive director of the D.C. Association 
for Retarded Citizens in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he served as deputy executive 
director of the D.C. Association for Retard- 
ed Children, 1972-1974. 

Mr. Gray graduated from George Wash- 
ington University (B.A., 1964; M.A., 1966). 
He was born November 8, 1942, in Wash- 
ington, DC. Mr. Gray is married, has two 


children, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Two Members. 
July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 


Peter L. Scott, of Connecticut. He would succeed 
Nancy Clark Reynolds. Since 1985 Mr. Scott 
has been chairman and CEO of Emhart Corp. 
in Farmington, CT. Prior to this he was presi- 
dent and CEO of Technology Transitions, Inc., 
in Hartford, CT. Mr. Scott graduated from 
Ohio State University (B.S., 1949). He served in 
the United States Navy, 1945-1946. Mr. Scott 
was born May 27, 1927, in Bellaire, OH. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in Farm- 
ington, CT. 

Peter J. Wallison, of Maryland. He would suc- 
ceed Lloyd Hackler. Since March of 1987 Mr. 
Wallison has been a partner in the firm of 
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Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was Counsel to the President, 
1986-1987. From 1981 to 1985, he served as 
General Counsel of the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Wallison graduated from Harvard College 
(B.A., 1963) and Harvard Law School (LL.B., 
1966). He was born June 6, 1941, in New York, 
NY. Mr. Wallison is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Commission for the Preservation of 
America’s Heritage Abroad 





Appointment of Leslie Keller as a Member. 
July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Leslie Keller to be a 
member of the Commission for the Preser- 
vation of America’s Heritage Abroad for a 
term of 3 years. This is a new position. 

Since 1965 Mr. Keller has been president 
of Kelso, Inc., in Rego Park, NY. He was 
born September 2, 1920, in Salgotarjan, 
Hungary. Mr. Keller is married and resides 
in Forest Hills, NY. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of James H. Evans as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James H. Evans to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for a term expiring September 1, 1996. 
He would succeed Jack J. Valenti. 

Mr. Evans retired as chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific Corp. on July 1, 
1985. He joined the corporation in 1965 
and served as president from 1969 to 1977 
and then chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, 1977-1985. 

Mr. Evans graduated from Centre Col- 
lege (B.A., 1942) and the University of Chi- 
cago (J.D., 1948). He served in the USS. 
Navy during World War II. He was born 
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June 26, 1920, in Lansing, MI. Mr. Evans is 
married and resides in New York City. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Robert V. Bush as a 
Member. July 28, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert V. Bush to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation for a term expiring May 
11, 1990. He would succeed James Bopp, Jr. 

Since 1963 Mr. Bush has been president 
of Albuquerque Prosthetics Center, Inc., in 
Albuquerque, NM. He served in the USS. 
Army from 1942 to 1946. Mr. Bush was 
born August 9, 1920, in Moultrie, GA. He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Albu- 
querque, NM. 


Death of Malcolm Baldrige 





Remarks at the Memorial Service. 
July 29, 1987 





Midge, Megan, Molly, distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, the day I called Mac Bal- 
drige to ask him to join the Cabinet, I was 
told by Midge I would have to call back 
later. He was out on his horse roping and 
couldn’t come to the phone. Right then I 
knew he was the kind of man I wanted. 

It’s a gift to be simple, we’re told. If that 
means to hold simple, strong, and decent 
values, Mac had that gift. You could see it 
in the way he moved around the White 
House. He seemed to know everyone, not 
just those in the public eye but the secretar- 
ies and assistants, as well. And he treated 
everyone with the same measure of courte- 
sy and respect, from his driver to the Presi- 
dent. He never judged a man or woman by 
rank or trappings. Despite his many re- 
markable successes, worldly success was not 
the way he measured people. No, money 
was not, position was not, qualities of char- 
acter were. Honesty, courage, industry, and 


humility—these were his yardsticks. And if 
you had these simple qualities, you’d made 
it in his eyes, whether you were rich or 
poor, famous or unknown. 

Language was one way he decided if you 
were his kind of person. It’s well known 
now that he insisted on simple language in 
memos at the Commerce Department. He 
banned phrases that were vague or redun- 
dant. He once said that the thing he liked 
about cowboys was that they didn’t talk 
unless they had something to say, and when 
they said something, they meant it. To him, 
simple language did not mark a simple 
mind, but a strong and fearless one. It was a 
sign of those who didn’t hide their meaning 
behind a cloud of ambiguous words. 

Mac, of course, never hid his opinions. 
Even if the tide was against him, he was 
forceful and clear and unflinching. I always 
knew where he stood, and so did the coun- 
try. I could always count on him for the 
truth as he saw it, no matter how unpleas- 
ant or unpopular. There were times the 
Cabinet came down on an issue 12-to-l, 
and he was on the short end. But I knew 
that if he believed something that others 
didn’t he wouldn’t reign himself in and 
follow the herd. He would step forward and 
be clear. 

What I’m saying about Mac Baldrige adds 
up to a simple but extraordinary quality 
that I would call, more than anything else, 
American. In his directness, in his honesty, 
in his independence, in his disregard for 
rank, in his courage, he embodied the best 
of the American spirit. I suppose we think 
of that spirit as living most of all in cow- 
boys. And that’s why I’ve always suspected 
that it was more than just roping and his 
place here in Washington that got Mac 
voted into the Cowboy Hall of Fame. He 
belonged there. It was in his blood. It was 
in his heart and soul. 

Let me say a word about his many contri- 
butions to his country. These were not 
simple, although they were built on simple 
principles, principles like his reverence for 
the independence of the American charac- 
ter, for the freedom that lets independence 
flourish, and for the opportunities of a free 
society. 

Mac was an architect of American inter- 
national economic policy during years in 
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which that policy moved to center stage. 
He also helped shape our policy towards 
East-West trade in a period in which that 
was a source of new questions and con- 
cerns. And perhaps the least recognized of 
his major achievements was the securing of 
trade ties with China. In just 4 years since 
his 1983 visit to China, trade has become a 
pillar of the Sino-American relationship. 

To contribute so much required skill and 
persistence—qualities Mac had in abun- 
dance. It also required vision, vision not 
only for dealing with immediate issues but 
for the future of the entire world and its 
economy, as well. 

I always prized the quality of Mac’s 
vision. He had the capacity to look up from 
the dust of the plains to the distant moun- 
tains. He never forgot that all the skir- 
mishes and battles over trade policy that we 
have here in Washington and around the 
world have one final goal: We’re building a 
world in which our children and grandchil- 
dren will live. And we who love freedom 
and revere the dignity of humanity have a 
sacred duty to make that an open world of 
real hope and abundant opportunity, a 
world in which the spirit of freedom—yes, 
what you might call that part of the Ameri- 
can spirit that lives in all of mankind—in 
which that spirit can ride across an open 
range towards the peaks beyond. 

I’m told that Mac’s staff had orders to 
interrupt him at whatever time of the day 
with calls from only two people. I was one, 
and any cowboy who rang up was the 
other. Well, I’m honored to have been in 
that company. Mac, as we know, left us 
while he was doing what he loved most. 
And now, whenever any of us wants to ring 
him up, we’ll have to remind ourselves that 
he’s out on a horse somewhere, and we'll 
just have to wait. Yet in his simplicity, he 
has entered the company of the men and 
women who have shaped our nation and its 
destiny, and he will live in that company 
forever. 

Yes, there is sorrow, but the sorrow is 
with us and for us. We must believe that 
door is opened that God promised and he 
has just gone through that door into an- 
other life, where there is no more pain, no 
more sorrow. And we must believe that we, 
too, will one day go through that door and 
join him again. 
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Thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:12 a.m. at 
the National Cathedral. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Malcolm Baldrige’s 
wife and two daughters. 


National Law Enforcement Council 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Council Members. July 29, 1987 





It’s a pleasure welcoming you to the 
White House complex, you chiefs of police, 
state troopers, sheriffs, and other members 
of the National Law Enforcement Council. 
And it’s quite a difference from my first 
experience with one of your kind, when I 
was about so high and had some fireworks 
in the wrong place. [Laughter] And after 
my father paid the fine, there were fire- 
works at home. [Laughter] 

Well, seeing so many of you reminds me 
of a story. And you may have heard, every- 
thing reminds me of a story. This one con- 
cerns a fellow who was in a small automo- 
bile accident, one of those fender bender 
types. And he got out, and the other fellow 
got out of his car, and neither one of them 
were hurt. But the other fellow said, “Hey, 
you look a little shaken up. Wait a minute 
here.” And he went back to his car, got a 
bottle, handed it to him, and said, “Here, 
take a drink of this. It will settle you down.” 
So, the man did. And he said, “Oh, come 
on, take another one. I know you’re shaken 
up.” And he did. And three or four drinks 
later the fellow said, “Well, wait a minute 
here. I don’t want to drink it all. You have a 
drink.” And he said, “No, I’ll just stand here 
and wait for the police to get here.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, this year we celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the framing of the Constitu- 
tion. And in the history of nations, ours is a 
young nation. The nations of Western 
Europe are older, as are many of the na- 
tions of Asia. China is much older. And yet 
young as our nation is, we have, neverthe- 
less, the oldest written Constitution in the 
world. For two centuries our Constitution 
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has secured the blessings of liberty for 
people from every part of the Earth who 
left behind the lands of their ancestors and 
came here to live in freedom and to call 
themselves Americans. 

I say this to you because you, and mem- 
bers of the law enforcement community 
like you, have played a special role in our 
nation ever since its founding. The men 
who wrote the Constitution said that among 
their purposes was to “establish Justice, and 
insure domestic Tranquility.” They knew 
that for this to be a land of liberty it must 
also be a land of lawful order. 

You know, a few years ago it seemed that 
some people who should have known better 
had forgotten the basic truth that law, 
order, and liberty go hand in hand. Too 
many courts appeared to regard the serious 
business of ensuring our domestic peace 
and protecting our nation’s communities 
against crime as a kind of intricate game 
that pitted police officers against clever 
lawyers. And always we heard about the 
rights of criminals, rarely those of their vic- 
tims. 

In the last 7 years, a balance has begun 
once again to return to America’s court- 
rooms. Both Federal and State Government 
have tightened their criminal codes. New 
judges have been appointed to the bench. 
The result has been longer sentences and a 
more realistic view by courts on all levels of 
what it’s like for you to go to your duties 
each morning with the very real life-and- 
death warning, “Be careful out there.” 

I’m proud to report to you that the Fed- 
eral Government has taken a lead in bring- 
ing about this change. When I first came 
into office, I promised a massive attack on 
organized crime, a social evil that had been 
tolerated too long in our nation. I said we 
were declaring war on the mob—its drug 
peddling, yes, but also its influence in every 
form of racketeering and its capacity to cor- 
rupt business, unions, and public law en- 
forcement officials. 

When I announced this attack on the 
mob in 1982, I also announced a wide-rang- 
ing series of steps from new preventive and 
investigative measures to the appointment 
of a Presidential commission on organized 
crime. Some, of course, were skeptical, but 
the evidence is now in from all around the 
country. We’re winning, and these are no 


longer just tactical victories. We have a full- 
fledged strategic assault underway, and the 
mob is on the run. 

Around the country, Federal prosecutors 
are winning convictions against the working 
heads of organized crime, and the Mafia’s 
national board of directors, the infamous 
“commission,” has been put behind bars. 
Meanwhile, drug seizures have reached 
record levels. Drug arrests have gone up 
and have included some of the most notori- 
ous figures in the drug underworld. 

Three years ago, after long stalling, the 
Congress at last passed the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act. The act eliminated 
parole and reduced the amount of time off 
for good behavior that could be granted a 
prisoner. The United States Sentencing 
Commission was also established, and it has 
drafted guidelines that make sentences 
more predictable. The Crime Control Act 
also included new provisions, like rules for 
confiscating drug assets. I can’t tell you 
what a kick it was for me the first time, 
early on in my term, down in Florida— 
stand in front of a table with $20 million 
piled up on it, all drug assets that had been 
confiscated. It’s making life harder for drug 
traffickers and easier for the police, and you 
can see the results for yourselves. 

Last year the average Federal prison sen- 
tence for a drug offense was almost 40 per- 
cent lower [longer]! than it was in 1979. 
The average fraud and weapons possession 
sentences were more than 40 percent lower 
[longer].! Overall, Federal sentences have 
averaged more than 30 percent longer than 
they had 7 years before. 

Put another way, in 1979 the average 
Federal sentence for drug dealers was over 
50 months. Since then it has climbed stead- 
ily to 70 months, and drug convictions have 
doubled. Some of you may have been in- 
volved in the National Narcotics Border 
Interdiction System that works under the 
direction of Vice President Bush. 

One critically important part of the crimi- 
nal justice system is the judiciary. Federal 
judges have also been getting tougher on 
criminals and the sentencing figures, as 
they suggest. And I’m told that I’ve ap- 


1 White House correction. 
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pointed 4 of every 10 judges that are sitting 
on the bench today. 

Several weeks ago, I made another nomi- 
nation to the Federal bench, one I’m par- 
ticularly proud of, and I know that you’ve 
heard about him already this morning: 
Robert Bork. I believe that Judge Bork will 
be an extraordinary addition to the United 
States Supreme Court. He has already had a 
remarkable legal career. As a partner in a 
leading law firm, he was recognized as 
among the best in his field. As a professor at 
Yale, he became one of the preeminent 
legal scholars of our time. And as a judge on 
the most important appeals court in the 
country, he has been widely acclaimed for 
his intellectual power and his fairness. No 
man in America, and few in history, have 
been as qualified to sit on the Supreme 
Court as Robert Bork. 

Furthermore, in his 5 years on the bench, 
Judge Bork has demonstrated a clear under- 
standing of the appropriate role of the judi- 
ciary in our constitutional system. Many 
years ago a great Justice, Felix Frankfurter, 
defined his role when he said: “The highest 
exercise of judicial duty is to subordinate 
one’s personal pulls and one’s private views 
to the law.” 

This is called the doctrine of judicial re- 
straint. And as Lloyd Cutler, President 
Carter’s White House Counsel, recently 
wrote—I quote—“All justices subscribe at 
least nominally to this philosophy, but few 
rigorously observe it. Justices Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Louis D. Brandeis, Felix 
Frankfurter, Potter Stewart, and Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., were among those few, and 
Judge Bork’s articles and opinions confirm 
that he would be another.” If I could ap- 
point a whole Supreme Court of Felix 
Frankfurters, I would. And I’ve taken a 
step, I think, with Robert Bork. 

The Supreme Court has shown its own 
esteem for Robert Bork. Judge Bork has 
written more than 100 majority opinions 
and joined in another 300 majority opin- 
ions. The Supreme Court has never re- 
versed a single one of these more-than-400 
opinions. That’s a vote of confidence any 
judge in America would envy. 

And what’s more, 9 of the 10 times the 
Supreme Court reviewed a case that Judge 
Bork had ruled on, Justice Powell agreed 
with Bork. It’s hard for a fairminded person 
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to escape the conclusion that if you want 
someone with Justice Powell’s detachment 
and statesmanship you can’t do better than 
Judge Bork. 

Judge Bork deserves to be evaluated on 
his merits. He deserves to be considered 
promptly. Justice Powell has noted that 
when the Court is below full strength, it has 
an adverse effect on the Court’s business. I 
hope the Senate will take note of this con- 
cern. One way or another, it should act on 
Judge Bork’s nomination before the Court 
goes into session in October. 

Each Senator must decide which criteria 
is right for casting this critical vote: qualifi- 
cations or politics. I hope you'll join me in 
urging the Senate to confirm Judge Bork. I 
feel the American people want criminals 
going to jail while constitutional rights are 
preserved. So, please tell your Senators that 
you'll stand by them if they support Judge 
Bork. I can’t think of any better way of 
marking this 200th anniversary of the fram- 
ing of our noble Constitution than by plac- 
ing a Justice of Robert Bork’s quality on the 
United States Supreme Court. 

I just want to confirm how strongly I feel 
about you and law enforcement. There’s a 
member of the Secret Service today who 
was formerly a policeman in San Bernadino, 
California. And I'll bet maybe you’ve heard 
of the famous diaper case. He and another 
man, on evidence that indicated that heroin 
was being sold from a certain residence, 
had a warrant, went in, searched the resi- 
dence, and couldn’t find it. And on the way 
out, just on a hunch, this fellow turned— 
there was a baby there in the crib—and he 
took off the baby’s diaper, and there was 
the heroin. The evidence was thrown out of 
court, because the baby hadn’t given its 
constitutional right to be searched. And 
that’s when he quit being a policeman and 
came here to the Secret Service. [Laughter] 

But I think we’ve had enough of diaper 
cases and that sort of thing in this land. And 
you ought to be freed of any such disap- 
pointments as he had when he came into 
court with the evidence. 

So, I thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Well, thank you, and I appreciate this op- 
portunity to speak with you, and I hope 
you're having a good time visiting the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Unfortunately, we’ve just suf- 
fered through one of the worst heat waves 
to strike this city in recent years. And if 
you're feeling a little extra warm right now, 
I can tell, for us who’ve been here for sev- 
eral days, this is a day that cooled off. 
[Laughter] But weather trouble, of course, 
is nothing new to anyone that’s concerned 
with farming. You’d be surprised how many 
people don’t realize how precarious farm- 
ing is because of the weather. 

I was in Las Vegas some years ago to 
address the annual Farm Bureau meeting. 
And on my way to the hall, a fellow recog- 
nized me and asked what I was doing in 
Las Vegas. And I told him what I was there 
for. And he said what are a bunch of farm- 
ers doing in a place like Las Vegas? And I 
couldn’t resist. I said, “Buster, they’re in a 
business that makes a Las Vegas crap table 
look like a guaranteed annual income.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I’m afraid that we’re never going to 
be able to fully come to grips with the 
problems weather creates for the farmer. 
We can, however, do our best to eliminate 
those problems that government creates for 
farmers. That’s exactly what we’ve been 
trying to do in these last 6% years. 

I hope when you get home that you'll 
relay my best wishes to your families and 
let them know that I’m aware of serious 
hardships still facing segments of America’s 
farming community and that I care deeply 
about those who are still struggling. 

What we face are maladies inherited 
from the last decade. The devastating infla- 
tion of the waning years of the 1970’s dam- 
aged our country to a far greater degree 
than many realize. The price of land, be- 
cause of inflation, was going up in those 
days, and as a result, many farmers overex- 
tended themselves buying new property. 
And I might add, certain government agen- 
cies may have encouraged that course of 
action. Then in the 3 years prior to 1980, 
farm costs shot right through the roof. It 


was the largest 3-year jump in the cost of 
farming in the history of America, a nearly 
50-percent increase, which is about $44 bil- 
lion in real terms. Is there any wonder that 
a large number of farmers ended up behind 
the eight ball? 

Well, since getting to Washington, we’ve 
done our best to get this situation straight- 
ened out. We started by putting in place 
economic policies which brought inflation 
under control, gradually brought down the 
interest rates, and revitalized our economy. 
As is abundantly clear, most of the economy 
has adjusted and now is on an upward 
track. I'll be the first, however, to point out 
that the job is not done and that there are 
farm families still caught in bad times. 
We're working diligently to make certain 
that everyone in America benefits from the 
growing prosperity. 

Every time I’m out here talking and that 
happens,' I suspect they’re all Democrats. 
[Laughter] 

You know, there’s a story about a pig and 
a chicken, and they got tired of farm life 
and decided to find jobs in town. They no 
sooner arrived in town when the chicken 
spotted a sign in the window of a restau- 
rant. It said, “Ham and Eggs, $1.25.” And 
the chicken suggested they go in and apply. 
And the pig said, “Wait a minute. For you, 
this job only requires a contribution; for me, 
it’s a total commitment.” [Laughter] 

I just want all of you to know that we’re 
not going to be satisfied with just making a 
contribution to America’s farmers; we are 
totally committed to a strong and vibrant 
American agricultural economy. We've set 
our sights on long-range goals that will well 
serve you, the Future Farmers of America. 
In recent years, we’ve been pushing ever 
more aggressively to open markets for your 
goods. And that’s part of an on-going proc- 
ess, and it will continue. 

However, we’ve also set forth a bold new 
initiative that may revolutionize American 
agriculture and that of the entire free 
world. It’s the most ambitious proposal for 
world agricultural reform ever offered. 
We're calling for a total phaseout of all poli- 
cies that distort trade in agriculture by the 


1 The President referred to the noise 
caused by the overflight of an airplane. 
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end of the century. And over a 10-year 
period, we want to see all of our major 
trading partners opening the borders, tear- 
ing down the barriers, and ending the 
export subsidies for agricultural goods. If 
we’re successful, agriculture throughout the 
Western World will be set free from politi- 
cal controls and interierence. 

I happen to believe that, when it comes 
to farming, the decisionmaking shouldn’t 
be in the hands of the politicians, academ- 
ics, or bureaucrats. It should be in the 
hands of the farmers. Thomas Jefferson 
once said: “State a moral case to a plough- 
man and a professor, and the former will 
decide it as well, and often better, than the 
latter, because he has not been led astray 
by artificial rules.” Well, it’s time to get the 
artificial rules out of the way and get back 
to fundamentals like freedom, private prop- 
erty, and supply and demand. We’re look- 
ing forward with you to the day when you'll 
be the proud, free producers of our coun- 
try’s and the rest of the world’s food and 
fiber. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you, the Future Farmers of America, for all 
it is doing to prepare young Americans for 
the challenge that lies ahead. If we’re suc- 
cessful in putting our reforms in place, 
we're counting on you to beat the pants off 
the competition, and all America is confi- 
dent that you will. 

A special congratulations to your national 
president, Kevin Eblen. I’m impressed with 
all the fine things this organization has ac- 
complished and will continue to accomplish 
under his leadership. 

And there are two other individuals I’d 
like to single out. First is Scott Sooy. He was 
born without a hand, and yet he has more 
than made up for that disability with good 
sense, hard work, and an indomitable spirit. 
He’s vice president of Ohio’s FFA and is 
helping run a 183-acre farm and will soon 
attend college. Scott, you’re terrific. 

Then there’s a former vice president of 
the Washington State FFA, a courageous 
young man who serves not only as an inspi- 
ration to future farmers but to all young 
Americans. Due to a diving accident, he lost 
the use of his legs and only has partial use 
of his arms and torso. Nevertheless, Don 
Hayden’s can-do attitude and aggressive 
lifestyle is a tribute to American spirit. This 
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year he climbed Mount Rainier and right 
into the hearts of everyone who heard 
about this effort. Don, you’re not only dem- 
onstrating that no one should ever give up, 
you're encouraging people, through your 
example, to live life to its fullest. Your 
family and friends and your President are 
proud of you. 

And let me just say I’m proud of all of 
you. I’ve met America’s young people all 
over this great land. Your energy and en- 
thusiasm for life have kept me going at 
times. And I can only say—and I’ve never 
lost sight of this—what we’re doing here is 
for you. I know you'll never let us down, 
and I promise we'll never let you down. 

Enjoy your stay here in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. Have a safe journey home, and God 
bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Death of James Burnham 
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Nancy and I have learned with deep sad- 
ness of the passing of James Burnham. Mr. 
Burnham, the author of seminal works, like 
“The Managerial Revolution” and “The Sui- 
cide of the West,” and a senior editor of the 
National Review, was one of those princi- 
pally responsible for the great intellectual 
odyssey of our century: the journey away 
from totalitarian statism and towards the 
uplifting doctrines of freedom. 

A Trotskyist and Communist at an early 
age, Mr. Burnham wrote of his rejection of 
communism in 1940: “The basic reason for 
the break was my conclusion Marxism was 
false and Marxist politics in practice lead 
not to their alleged goal of democratic so- 
cialism, but to one or another form of totali- 
tarian despotism.” Mr. Burnham later dis- 
missed socialism as impossible “of achieve- 
ment or even of approximation,” and spent 
the remaining decades of his life as a skilled 
and fearless champion of human liberty. 

For all the fierceness of his convictions, 
Mr. Burnham was a man both kind and 
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gentle. He loved greatly his family, his 
friends, his country—life itself. We extend 
our sympathy to the Burnham family and 
join them in mourning the death of a great 
American. 


Right to Life Activists 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
July 30, 1987 





Senators, Congressmen, ladies and gentle- 
men, welcome to you all. Before I get on 
with things here, I think I’d better explain a 
little bit. This is just a small billboard that 
says—it’s a reminder that says, “Stay out of 
the sun.” [Laughter]! Well, there’s one 
Congressman I see in the front row to 
whom I have to say a special word: Henry 
Hyde. Watching your contributions to the 
hearings, Henry,? I couldn’t help thinking— 
[laughter|—forgive me for this—other poli- 
ticians can run, but there’s only one I know 
who knows how to Hyde. [Laughter] It’s a 
great pleasure to welcome all of you to 
Washington and an honor to be able to 
speak to this assembly of Americans who 
are doing so much to declare and defend 
the sacredness of all human life. 

One of the aspects of this gathering that 
impresses me most is that just a few years 
ago many of you, perhaps most, never 
dreamed of getting involved in politics. 
What brought you into politics was a matter 
of conscience, a matter of fundamental con- 
viction, and that gives you an integrity that 
Americans of all views cannot help but re- 
spect. 

It also happens to make me feel a particu- 
lar kinship with you. You see, there was a 
time in my own life when nobody who 
knew me ever expected me to go into poli- 
tics myself. [Laughter] In fact, back in 1966 
when someone told my boss, Jack Warner, 
that I was running for Governor of Califor- 


1 The President referred to a lesion on his 
nose caused by exposure to the Sun. 

2 The President referred to Representative 
Henry J. Hyde of Illinois and his activities 
in the congressional hearings on the Iran 
arms and contra aid controversy. 


nia, he is supposed to have said, “No, Jimmy 
Stewart for Governor. Reagan for best 
friend.” [Laughter] 

But we come here today on an issue of 
the most fundamental importance. Many of 
you’ve been attacked for being single-issue 
activists or single-issue voters. But I ask: 
What single issue could be of greater signifi- 
cance? What single issue could say more 
about a society’s values than the degree of 
respect shown for human life at its most 
vulnerable: human life still unborn? 

Many of the most compelling arguments 
against abortion are as old as our civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, I would submit that a rever- 
ence for all human life is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of true civilization. In our 
own time, medical science has added to our 
knowledge of the processes of life that take 
place before birth, deepening our under- 
standing of what abortion means to the 
mother and the unborn child. We know, in 
particular, that when an abortion is per- 
formed the unborn child often feels pain. 

You might be interested to learn that 
when I first mentioned this in a 1983 
speech there was an outcry, enraged criti- 
cism and angry denials. But criticism wasn’t 
the only response. It so happens that I also 
received a letter signed by 24 medical doc- 
tors, including eminent physicians like the 
former chief of pediatrics at the St. Louis 
City Hospital and the president of the New 
York State Medical Society. The letter 
stated that in recent years medical tech- 
niques have “demonstrated the remarkable 
responsiveness of the human fetus to pain, 
touch, and sound.” And the letter conclud- 
ed: “Mr. President, in drawing attention to 
the capability of the human fetus to feel 
pain, you stand on firmly established 
ground.” 

Well, in recent years medical science has 
taught us so much more about the individ- 
uality and responsiveness of the fetus, even 
at very early stages of development. My 
friends, isn’t it about time the law of the 
land recognized the medical evidence of 
1987? [Applause] If there’s even a question 
about when human life begins, isn’t it our 
duty to err on the side of life? 

The law of the land—that’s a phrase with 
special resonance for Americans. After all, 
ours is not a nation founded upon centuries 
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of shared history, like the nations of Europe 
or Asia. No, ours is a nation founded upon a 
shared and basic law, the Constitution. And 
because it is the Constitution that must re- 
flect our most fundamental values—free- 
dom, equality before the law, and, yes, the 
dignity of human life—because of this, the 
duty of everyone here today is clear. We 
must not rest—and I pledge to you that I 
will not rest—until a human life amend- 
ment becomes a part of our Constitution. 

At the same time, we must continue to 
search for practical steps that we can take 
now, even before the battle for the human 
life amendment is won. I’ve submitted a bill 
to Congress that I know interests each of 
you keenly, and I'd like to talk about that 
with you in just a moment. But first, permit 
me to mention four other important steps 
our administration has taken, steps that I 
believe represent powerful examples of 
what can be done now to protect the lives 
of unborn children. 

First, our position on international popu- 
lation policies—as you may be aware, some 
international organizations have chosen to 
support abortion as a means of population 
control. Well, the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities, or UNFPA, for exam- 
ple, works with Chinese population pro- 
grams, which include abortion. Our re- 
sponse to that? We cut off American funds 
from UNFPA and from overseas organiza- 
tions that support or promote abortion. 

As I said in my statement to the 1984 
Mexico City International Conference on 
Population—incidentally, one of the best 
parts about being President is that from 
time to time you get to quote yourself— 
[laughter|—but as I said then: “We believe 
population programs can and must be truly 
voluntary, cognizant of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of individuals and families, and 
respectful of religious and cultural values.” 
Well, that means no coercive measures such 
as involuntary sterilization and no use of 
abortion for population control. 

Second, permit me to mention our recent 
actions concerning the District of Columbia. 
You'll recall that the Congress has the re- 
sponsibility to oversee and appropriate all 
funds in the District of Columbia budget, 
but each year Congress has chosen to re- 
strict only Federal funds in the DC budget 
from being used for abortions on demand. 
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Yet in practice, the record is clear. There is 
no way to separate Federal from locally 
raised funds, and this has permitted the 
District to go right on financing abortions. 
And you know, I just felt that the great 
beauty of this capital city meant nothing if 
right here, in this city that belongs to all 
Americans, the dignity of human life was 
being neglected and even attacked. 

So, this year we took action. You'll be 
pleased to know that, in transmitting to 
Congress the District of Columbia budget 
for 1988, we made it clear that both Feder- 
al and local funds must comply with the 
Hyde amendment. 

I want, third, to restate our firm opposi- 
tion to the so-called, Grove City legislation 
sponsored by Senator Kennedy. This bill, S. 
557, would mean that all hospitals and col- 
leges receiving Federal funds, even those 
with religious affiliations, would be open to 
lawsuits if they failed to provide abortions. 
In other words, the legislation would virtu- 
ally force these institutions to provide abor- 
tion on demand. 

I don’t mind telling you this one really 
touches my temperature control. I don’t 
want to get started, but let me just say this: 
As far as I’m concerned, every Member of 
Congress should oppose this proabortion 
Federal intrusion. [Applause] Thank you. 
You just made the day for some legislators 
here. [Laughter] 

We suport an amendment offered by 
Senator Danforth, an amendment that 
would eliminate the proabortion aspects of 
that legislation. As I said before, this admin- 
istration will oppose any legislation that 
would require individuals or institutions, 
public or private, to finance or perform 
abortions. 

Now, the fourth point is one that will 
come to you as especially good news, a set 
of initiatives that we will pursue immediate- 
ly. The first of these is a revision of the title 
10 Family Planning Program guidelines. 

Current guidelines require grant recipi- 
ents to provide abortion counseling and re- 
ferral. This policy has effectively barred 
family planning organizations that will not 
engage in abortion activity from participat- 
ing in the title 10 program. I’m directing 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to publish regulations in the Federal 
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Register removing this bias against groups 
that refuse to engage in abortion activities. 
In order to give effect to the statutory pro- 
hibition on the use of appropriated funds in 
programs where abortion is a method of 
family planning, I am also directing Secre- 
tary Bowen to make sure that the regula- 
tions specifically state that a program which 
does provide counseling and referral for 
abortion services as a method of family 
planning will not be eligible for title 10 
funds. 

Then there’s an initiative that represents 
an important change in the title 10 regula- 
tions so that any organization that provides 
abortion-related services will be required to 
clearly separate these services from title 10 
programs that the Federal Government is 
paying for. At present, the coexistence of 
abortion with federally supported family 
planning services fosters the view that abor- 
tion is an acceptable and government-sanc- 
tioned method of family planning. In order 
to ensure that this will no longer occur, I’m 
directing the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to publish in the Federal 
Register regulations that require grant re- 
cipients to separate, financially and phys- 
ically, their eligible and noneligible pro- 
grams. 

Now, a third initiative is the development 
of a thorough and solid body of public 
health information on the effects of abor- 
tion on women. Growing numbers of 
women who've had abortions now say that 
they have been misled by inaccurate infor- 
mation. Making accurate data on maternal 
morbidity available to women before an 
abortion is performed is an essential ele- 
ment of informed consent. I am, therefore, 
directing the Surgeon General to issue a 
comprehensive medical report on the 
health effects, physical and emotional, of 
abortion on women. 

The final initiative is a restriction on the 
use of Federal funds for activities that advo- 
cate abortion. It is inconsistent with title 10 
for Federal funds to be used to provide 
speakers to debate in opposition to pro-life 
speakers, to lobby for proabortion legisla- 
tion, to provide transportation to abortion 
clinics, or make reservations at abortion 
clinics, to bring lawsuits in support of abor- 
tion as a family planning method, or to pro- 
vide or distribute materials that advocate 


abortion. And I am, therefore, directing 
Secretary Bowen to publish regulations in 
the Federal Register to ensure that no title 
10 funds go to any program that encour- 
ages, promotes, or advocates abortion or 
which assists a woman in obtaining an abor- 
tion. 

You'll be pleased to know that Secretary 
Bowen is fully supportive of my position on 
abortion and of these initiatives. Secretary 
Bowen has agreed that all necessary work 
will be completed in time to publish draft 
regulations in the Federal Register within 
30 days. 

And I’m also pleased to say that the Sec- 
retary’s newly appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Population Affairs is Nabers 
Cabaniss. Nabers will be among those 
charged with implementing these new ini- 
tiatives at the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

And this brings me to the bill I men- 
tioned earlier. To begin with, a word or two 
of background. In the past, we’ve been suc- 
cessful in restricting the use of Federal 
funds for abortions on a department-by-de- 
partment basis, making use of the Hyde 
amendment. Yet each year there have been 
a few departments and agencies not cov- 
ered by the Hyde amendment. The bill that 
we're submitting to Congress will change 
that. And listen, if you will, to the key pro- 
vision: “No funds appropriated by Congress 
shall be used to perform abortions, except 
where the life of the mother would be en- 
dangered if the fetus were carried to term.” 
In other words, this one piece of legislation 
would permanently restrict the use of funds 
for abortions throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with absolutely no exceptions. 

And introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Gordon Humphrey, this bill has 12 Senate 
cosponsors. And in the House, the bill was 
introduced by Congressman Henry Hyde 
and has garnered cosponsors numbering 
124. Yes, opposition is stiff. But the very 
fact that this bill has been introduced has 
drawn attention to the importance of the 
debate and demonstrated the growing 
strength of the pro-life movement through- 
out the country. 

Will the bill pass? The pundits certainly 
don’t think so, but I have to tell you, at this 
point in my career, I’m used to a little skep- 
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ticism. [Laughter] “The Impossible Became 
Inevitable”—that’s what the Washington 
Post headline said when our tax reform was 
finally enacted. And I just have to believe 
that, given the fundamental goodness of the 
American people, given this great nation’s 
reverence for life itself, pro-life measures 
like this legislation will become inevitable, 
too. 

So, I intend to push for these pro-life 
measures just as hard as I know how. Can I 
count on your support? [Applause] Thank 
you. I knew that was a foolish question 
when I asked it. 

Many who turn to abortion do so in har- 
rowing circumstances, and we must remind 
those who disagree with us, and sometimes 
even ourselves, that we do not seek to con- 
demn, we do not seek to sit in judgment. 
Yes, we must take our stand without apol- 
ogy. Yet at the same time, it is our duty to 
rise above bitterness and reproach, to call 
upon all Americans to come together in a 
spirit of helping and understanding. For we 
know that in this great and good nation, 
positive solutions to the tragedy of abortion 
can be found. 

If I could, I'd like to leave with you a 
quotation that means a great deal to me. 
These are the words of my friend, the late 
Terence Cardinal Cooke, of New York. 
“The gift of life, God’s special gift, is no less 
beautiful when it is accompanied by illness 
or weakness, hunger or poverty, mental or 
physical handicaps, loneliness or old age. 
Indeed, at these times, human life gains 
extra splendor as it requires our special 
care, concern, and reverence. It is in and 
through the weakest of human vessels that 
the Lord continues to reveal the power of 
His love.” 

The weakest of human vessels—surely 
there is no human life more frail and vul- 
nerable than that of an infant still in its 
mother’s womb. And surely it is our task to 
appeal to the goodness we know we can 
find in every American and to call upon the 
power of His love. 

I thank you all, and God bless you all for 
what you're doing. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Central American Peace Scholarship 
Program 





Remarks to Program Participants. 
July 30, 1987 





I know that all the students here have 
been studying the language as well as tech- 
nical skills, so you'll probably understand 
my English much better than my Spanish. 
But I’m going to have a try at it anyway: 
Buenos dias, y bienvenidos en la Casa 
Blanca. [Good day, and welcome to the 
White House.] It’s a genuine pleasure to 
welcome all of you here—Senators and 
Congressmen and the private citizens and 
government officials who’ve worked so hard 
throughout the years to further the cause of 
peace in Central America. And all of us are 
especially pleased to welcome these fine 
young men and women, our neighbors from 
the south, who’ve come to study in the 
United States. We see in you the hope and 
the future of Central America. 

The room we’re meeting in couldn’t be 
more full of historical significance. We call 
it the Roosevelt Room, after two of our 
United States Presidents, Teddy and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. They came from opposite po- 
litical parties. One was a Republican, the 
other a Democrat. There were a lot of 
things they probably wouldn’t have agreed 
on, but there was one subject on which 
they saw eye to eye: that from Tierra del 
Fuego to the upper reaches of Baffin Bay, 
we are all Americans, brothers and sisters 
with a shared history and a common birth- 
right—freedom. 

Our efforts to protect that birthright, to 
make it real for every American, is what 
brings us here together today. In 1983 I 
appointed the National Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Central America—what’s become 
known as the Kissinger commission—to 
help us come to a better understanding of 
that troubled region. Their report was blunt 
and compelling: The crisis in Central Amer- 
ica is, to quote them, “real and acute” and 
“the stakes are large, for the United States, 
for the hemisphere, and most poignantly, 
for the people of Central America.” The 
roots of that crisis, the complex problems of 
the region—economic, social, political, and 
military—are all part of a “seamless web,” 
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the report said, requiring a sustained re- 
sponse in all areas, from the United States 
and the free world. 

We responded immediately with a mul- 
tiyear, multibillion-dollar program of eco- 
nomic assistance, and one that we hope to 
extend and expand in the nineties. Based 
on the Kissinger commission recommenda- 
tions, Congress and the executive branch 
have worked together to develop programs 
that have strengthened democratic institu- 
tions; helped stabilize economies; and im- 
proved health and nutrition; built better 
housing, water, sewage, and other infra- 
structures. The fact is, our military assist- 
ance has only been a modest fraction of our 
overall economic aid. 

Dr. Silber, one of the members of the 
Commission, was the inspiration for this 
scholarship program. Senator Kasten, who is 
also here with us today, was instrumental in 
Congress making it a reality. And since the 
program has started, over 4,100 Central 
American students have studied in the 
United States, many under the guiding 
hand of Father Harold Bradley, of George- 
town University. Congratulations to you all. 

I know the students have learned much 
in their studies here, but sometimes I think 
an even greater benefit of these programs is 
the education it gives us in the United 
States, because seeing you here brings the 
reality of your homelands—the great hope 
and the great peril—so much closer to us 
all. Seeing you here, we realize that we 
cannot be agnostic in this struggle, that we 
cannot be aloof and uncaring; because in a 
very real sense, our fates and our futures 
are intertwined as one. 

It was this face-to-face contact, this im- 
mersion in the problems of Central Amer- 
ica, that forged the bipartisan consensus of 
the Kissinger commission—representatives 
of both parties united on common ground. 
It’s important to remember some of the 
men who did such fine work on that Com- 
mission: AFL-CIO president Lane Kirkland; 
Governor Bill Clements of Texas; Robert 
Strauss, then chairman of the Democratic 
party; the late Supreme Court Justice 
Potter Stewart; Dr. John Silber, of course; 
and Richard M. Scammon. That list isn’t 
complete, but it gives a good idea of the 
stature and wide representation of the 


Commission. Democrat and Republican, 
representing government, academia, busi- 
ness, and labor—they defined the bipartisan 
mainstream response to the crisis in Central 
America, one that this administration has 
been diligently following. There was no par- 
tisan disagreement on their assignment to 
the crisis. It had both indigenous and for- 
eign roots. And with the exception of two 
members, there was no disagreement on 
the need for a sustained response that in- 
cluded both economic and military aid. 

Finally, I just want to say to you students: 
Since you’ve been in places like Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and Pewaukee, Wisconsin, I 
know you’ve seen the heart of America. I 
come from that neighborhood myself, 
which is between those two States—Illinois. 
But I know that Americans are so pleased 
that you’ve been able to be here so that 
they can get to know you better. This is just 
the kind of freedom that we as a country 
believe in: giving a helping hand so that 
you, in turn, can help those in your coun- 
tries. 

And I’m going to be brave again, maybe 
foolhardy, and say that though you'll soon 
be traveling back to your own countries, 
siempre estaran en nuestros corazones. 
Vayan con Dios! {you will always be in our 
hearts. Go with God!] 


Thank you all. God bless you. 


[At this point, Oscar Rosales, representing 
the students, thanked the President for the 
opportunity to study in the United States.] 


Reporter. Mr. President, how serious is 
your nose, sir? How are you feeling, sir? 
How are you feeling, sir? How serious is 
your nose? 

The President. Oh, my nose gets laughs 
all the time. [Laughter] What he’s talking 
about is I went out in the sun too much 
and—{laughter|—had to do a little peeling 
here on the end of my nose. 

Q. How concerned are you about tomor- 
row, sir? 

The President. No more than about any 
other tomorrow—{laughter|—— 

Q. How do you feel? 

Q. Are you going to stay overnight in the 
hospital? 
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The President. ——and even a little finer 
and inspired after coming in here with these 
young people. 

Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
the exchange with reporters following his 
remarks, the President referred to the lesion 
on his nose, which was treated at Bethesda 
Naval Medical Center on July 31. 


Poverty and Income Levels for 1986 





Statement by the President. July 30, 1987 





The official 1986 poverty and income sta- 
tistics released today demonstrate, once 
again, that sustained, noninflationary 
growth is the Government’s single best tool 
for fighting poverty and building a better 
life for our nation’s families. 

The poverty rate is down for the third 
year in a row. The 1.6 percentage point 
drop in poverty over the last 3 years is the 
largest sustained improvement since 1970. 
Low-income whites, blacks, and Hispanics, 
both children and adults, all have shared in 
these gains. Median family income, after ad- 
justments for inflation, increased by 4.2 per- 
cent in 1986, the largest increase since 
1972. This is the fourth straight year in a 
row that real median family income has in- 
creased. Since 1982 all racial and ethnic 
groups have made real gains. 

The positive news that we received today 
stands in stark contrast to the news we 
heard not long ago when spiraling inflation 
and economic stagnation took a heavy toll 
on all Americans, and particularly the poor. 
Between 1979 and 1980, the increase in 
poverty was the most dramatic since we 
began keeping such records, and the drop 
in real median family income was near rec- 
ordbreaking. Our economic recovery pro- 
gram slowed and eventually reversed these 
negative trend: I remain fully committed 
to ensure that Jur nation’s citizens do not 
suffer the ravages of stagflation. 
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Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of John K. Meagher To Be 
Deputy Under Secretary (Legislative 
Affairs). July 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John K. Meagher to be 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Treasury 
(Legislative Affairs). Upon his confirmation, 
the President will designate him as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. He would 
succeed J. Michael Hudson. 


Since 1981 Mr. Meagher has been vice 
president-government relations at the LTV 
Corp. in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he 
was with the Committee on Ways and 
Means, U.S. House of Representatives, as 
minority counsel and staff director, 1974- 


1981, and as assistant minority counsel, 
1972-1974. 


Mr. Meagher graduated from the College 
of William and Mary (B.A., 1963) and the 
Marshall-Wythe School of Law at William 
and Mary (J.D., 1965). He was born August 
29, 1941, in Syracuse, NY. Mr. Meagher is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


United States Ambassador to Malta 





Nomination of Peter R. Sommer. 
July 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter R. Sommer, of the 
District of Columbia, as Ambassador to the 
Republic of Malta. He would succeed Gary 
L. Matthews. 


Mr. Sommer began his career as a re- 
search analyst for the Department of De- 
fense at the U.S. mission to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization in Paris, France, 
1965-1967. He returned to Washington and 
served as staff assistant on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 1967-1970. He 
returned to NATO in Brussels, Belgium, as 
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a defense planning analyst, 1970-1975. Mr. 
Sommer was then appointed assistant for 
African affairs at the Defense Security As- 
sistance Agency, Department of Defense, 
1975-1978. He served as political-military 
attaché at the United States Embassy in 
London, England, 1978-1982. Since 1982 
he has been Director for European and 
Soviet Affairs, National Security Council, at 
the White House. 

Mr. Sommer graduated from George 
Washington University (B.A., 1962) and at- 
tended L’Institut d’Etudes Politiques in 
Paris, France, from 1962-1963. He served 
in the U.S. Navy. Mr. Sommer was born 
March 17, 1938, in Washington, DC. He has 
two children and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Elizabeth I. Board as 
Special Assistant to the President for Media 
and Broadcast Relations. July 31, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Elizabeth I. Board to be Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Media and 
Broadcast Relations. 

Miss Board has served as Director of the 
White House Television Office since Janu- 
ary of 1985 and was first named a Special 
Assistant to the President in November 
1985. Miss Board worked for NBC News 
from 1979 to 1984, first as senior unit man- 
ager and later as network news editor. Pre- 
viously, she was director of creative services 
for WMAL and executive producer of the 
Washington Redskins Radio Network. She 
was also an account executive at WRC 
Radio and executive producer of “Empa- 
thy” on WWDC Radio. 

Miss Board graduated from the University 
of Colorado (B.A., Magna Cum Laude, 
1974), Stanford University Broadcasting and 
Film Institute and George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.B.A., 1981). A native of Front 
Royal, VA, she now resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Barry Goldwater Scholarship and 
Excellence in Education Foundation 





Nomination of R. James Woolsey To Be a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
July 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate R. James Woolsey to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Barry Goldwater Scholarship and Excel- 
lence in Education Foundation for a term 
of 2 years. This is a new position. 

Since 1979 Mr. Woolsey has been partner 
in the law firm of Shea & Gardner in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this he was the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, 1977-1979. From 
1973 to 1977, Mr. Woolsey was an associate 
with the law firm of Shea & Gardner. 

Mr. Woolsey graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1963) and Yale Law School 
(LL.B., 1968). He served in the U.S. Army, 
1968-1970. Mr. Woolsey was born Septem- 
ber 21, 1941, in Tulsa, OK. He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Chevy 
Chase, MD. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Three Members. 
July 31, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Intergovernmental Ad- 
visory Council on Education for terms ex- 
piring July 27, 1991: 


James D. Nowlan, of Illinois. He would succeed 
Ralph J. Perk. Since 1986 Mr. Nowlan has been 
a professor at Knox College in Galesburg, IL. 
Prior to this he was director of graduate pro- 
grams in public administration at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois at Urbana, 1981-1985. Mr. Nowlan 
graduated from the University of Illinois at 
Urbana (B.A., 1963) and the University of Illi- 
nois (M.A., 1965; Ph.D., 1973). He served in the 
U.S. Army, 1966-1968. Mr. Nowlan was born 
September 8, 1941, in Kewanee, IL. He resides 
in Little York, IL. 


William M. Cooper, of Montana. He would suc- 
ceed Betty R. Sepulveda. Since 1984 Mr. 
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Cooper has been superintendent of the Kali- 
spell School District No. 5 in Kalispell, MT. 
Prior to this he was superintendent of the 
Libby School District No. 4 in Libby, MT. Mr. 
Cooper graduated from State University of 
New York at Fredonia (B.S., 1962) and the 
State University of New York at Buffalo (M.A., 
1969). He served in the U.S. Army, 1963-1966. 
Mr. Cooper was born November 9, 1940, in 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Kalispell, 
MT. 

Dorothy F. Zumwalt, of Oklahoma. She would 
succeed Mary C. Tucker. Since 1982 Mrs. Zum- 
walt has been an instructor with Tulsa Junior 
College in Tulsa, OK. Prior to this she was an 
instructor at Sapulpa High School in Sapulpa, 
OK. Mrs. Zumwalt graduated from Oklahoma 
Baptist University (B.A., 1953). She was born 
October 21, 1931, in Oklahoma City, OK. Mrs. 
Zumwalt is married, has three children, and 
resides in Sapulpa, OK. 


United States Arctic Research Plan 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Plan. July 31, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Section 109 of Public 
Law 98-373, the Arctic Research and Policy 
Act of 1984, I transmit herewith the United 
States Arctic Research Plan. It is submitted 
on behalf of the Interagency Arctic Re- 
search Policy Committee, which is chaired 
by the National Science Foundation. The 
Plan was developed in consultation with the 
Arctic Research Commission, the Governor 
of the State of Alaska, residents of the 
Arctic, the private sector, and public inter- 
est groups. It is a comprehensive statement 
of national needs and priorities in the areas 
of national security, rational resource devel- 
opment, and acquisition of new scientific 
knowledge in the Arctic. As noted in the 
report, the Plan is intended to serve as a 
guide to the Federal agencies as they plan 
and perform their Arctic programs and mis- 
sions; it is not intended to be a commitment 
by the Administration. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 31, 1987. 
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District of Columbia Supplemental 
Appropriations 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. July 31, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


In accordance with the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Governmental Re- 
organization Act, I am transmitting the re- 
quest for supplemental appropriations by 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1987 in the amount of $51,236,000 in Dis- 
trict of Columbia funds. This transmittal 
does not represent an endorsement of the 
contents. 

Also, I am taking this opportunity to reit- 
erate my request that the Congress ensure 
that none of the funds appropriated for the 
District of Columbia be used for abortion 
unless the life of the mother would be en- 
dangered if the fetus were carried to term. 
Thus, I will support an amendment to the 
District of Columbia’s appropriations bill 
that restricts the use of both the District’s 
Federal and locally generated funds for 
abortion. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and George Bush, 
President of the Senate. 


Domestic Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With President El Hadj Omar 
Bongo of Gabon. July 31, 1987 





Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, the hearings are about 
over on Capitol Hill. Have you heard any 
evidence that any laws were violated in the 
Iran-contra affair? 

The President. You know I don’t take 
questions at these photo opportunities, but 
when you ask a question like that, I haven’t 
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heard a single word that indicated in any of 
the testimony that laws were broken. 

Q. In that case, do you think Colonel 
North, Admiral Poindexter, or others de- 
serve pardons at this point just to prevent 
any kind of prosecution? 

The President. | am going to speak out on 
that whole subject and the subject of this 
whole affair. 

Q. When? 

The President. When the hearings are 


over. 


President’s Health 


Q. Are you at all worried about you sur- 
gery this afternoon, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you at all worried about your sur- 
gery this afternoon? 

The President. No, it seems a little over- 
dignified to call what’s going to happen sur- 
gery. They’re going to scrape a little patch 
on my nose. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Meeting With President E] Hadj Omar 
Bongo of Gabon 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
July 31, 1987 





President Reagan. President El Hadj 
Omar Bongo has been a very welcome 
guest at the White House. This has been a 
long-awaited visit that has given us a 
chance to return the generous hospitality 
President Bongo personally accorded to so 
many representatives of this and earlier ad- 
ministrations. 

For 20 years President Bongo has led his 
country in an era of stability and progress. 
Under his leadership, Gabon has consistent- 
ly encouraged the peaceful settlement of 
regional disputes, siding with reason, dialog, 
and moderation over bloodshed, war, and 
terror. Recognizing this, the Organization 
of African Unity asked President Bongo to 
help find a solution to the conflict in Chad. 

President Bongo has been a champion of 
African development and has worked tire- 


lessly for the welfare of his people and all 
Africans. The United States and Gabon 
have cooperated closely in the effort to 
achieve these noble goals. We have enjoyed 
a positive and friendly relationship for the 
past two decades, a relationship that has 
served both our countries well. I’ve greatly 
valued President Bongo’s advice and coun- 
sel concerning America’s role in Africa’s po- 
litical and economic development. 

Today President Bongo and I found our- 
selves in harmony about many of the key 
issues that confront Africa. We agreed that 
economic reform, which is the best hope for 
growth, self-sufficiency, and full economic 
sovereignty, must proceed. The United 
States has encouraged reform through spe- 
cial aid funds and increased contributions to 
international financial institutions. Gabon is 
contributing, as well, by setting an example, 
taking positive steps toward reform on its 
own and in coordination with the IMF.! We 
admire this commitment and wish Presi- 
dent Bongo great success. 

For our own part, we will soon be signing 
a bilateral debt rescheduling agreement 
with Gabon. The U.S. investors have had a 
favorable experience in Gabon. President 
Bongo is working to make the investment 
climate even more attractive, and we're 
working with him to promote increased 
U.S. investment there. 

President Bongo and I also reviewed the 
situation in southern Africa. We share the 
conviction that negotiated, peaceful solu- 
tions to the disputes that afflict that region 
are urgently and clearly possible. The evil 
of apartheid is no exception. President 
Bongo and I are committed to working to- 
gether, along with other African leaders of 
good will, to set the region on a peaceful 
course. 

The United States will continue to stand 
unequivocally by the side of Africa, with 
our counsel, our friendship, and our assist- 
ance. Constructive meetings, like the one I 
held today with President Bongo, bolster 
that commitment. I was very much heart- 
ened by our discussions and pleased to have 
President Bongo as our guest. 

President Bongo. Mr. President, I’m 
deeply touched by the attention lavished 


1 International Monetary Fund. 
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upon us and friendship and sympathy that 
my delegation and myself have received 
during this official visit, which is now begin- 
ning, which it is my privilege to carry out 
throughout your great and beautiful coun- 
try. I'm also touched by your kind words 
towards me, and touched also by the confi- 
dence you displayed toward my country. 
May I thank you for this, Mr. President, and 
tell you, in turn, on behalf of the people of 
Gabon and in my own name, how much 
esteem and friendship we feel towards you 
personally and towards the American 
people. 

In you, the American people finds its per- 
fect embodiment, because beyond your 
great statesmanlike qualities, it has found 
the leader which has given back confidence 
and greatness and dignity back to the 
American nation. No country can stand idly 
by and watch what is going on in the 
United States, and Gabon watches with 
keen interest the deep and rapid shifts 
taking place under your leadership within 
American society. 

In this political world in which we live, 
the United States built its own nation, 
predicated upon the diversity of origins of 
your people. Thus, you have become an ex- 
ample for all countries which love liberty, 
solidarity, and peace. Therefore, speaking as 
a leader of an African nation, may I state 
that we follow very carefully all your efforts 
to put an end not only to apartheid and 
regional conflicts but also to put an end to 
the steady deterioration of the economic sit- 
uation of the African continent. 

For our part, Mr. President, we have set 
up with the IMF an austerity program 
which imposes drastic constraints upon us if 
we want to preserve the future. The IMF 
and the Paris and London Clubs have been 
made aware of our determination and of 
our will to honor our commitments. 

In this connection, may I tell you how 
much I appreciate to the full extent of the 
impact the rescheduling measures taken, 
vis-a-vis our debt, that you were kind 
enough to undertake in this very difficult 
situation. We wish, Mr. President, for the 
spirit of solidarity to prevail in the end and 
for our export commodities to gain access to 
world markets and their remunerative 
level. Solidarity, indeed, must become the 
reality in relationships among states. 
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In this connection, distance between our 
two countries, the difference in our levels 
of development, and in our respective eco- 
nomic impact must not be an obstacle to 
cooperation in many areas. Gabon is a 
peaceful and peace-loving country, stable, 
and a welcoming country; and there is secu- 
rity in Gabon. Gabon is the special preserve 
of no one. Gabon seeks to diversify its part- 
ners, and in this connection, we know that 
there is a place for your country. The 
United States, indeed, can bring us their 
know-how, their technology, and their cap- 
itals in order to contribute to our develop- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the United States and 
Gabon have for some years now enjoyed a 
harmonious relationship. We have a few 
American companies in Gabon already. 
What I wish for in the future is to see our 
relations enjoy a new impetus, particularly 
after we sign the bilateral agreement on 
treaty protection and investments. 

Finally, Mr. President, may I express my 
best wishes for your personal happiness and 
your success, for the prosperity of the great 
American people, and stronger cooperation 
between our two countries. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:30 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 
President Bongo spoke in French, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then had lunch in the Res- 
idence. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 26 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 





July 28 

The President met at the White House 
with Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner honoring Paul A. Volcker, former 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, at the Department 
of State. 


July 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—local participants in the Special Olym- 
pics. 


July 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Multiple Sclerosis Mother and 
Father of the Year for 1986, Susan Jack- 
son and Art Chaykyn, and for 1987, 
Alka Khatarpal and Daniel Shellington. 

The White House announced that it had 

been agreed that Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze and Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz will meet in Wash- 
ington on September 15-17. 


July 31 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—national leaders of the American 
Legion. 

The White House announced that Their 
Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Japan will visit the United States 
for approximately 20 days in October at the 
invitation of the President and Mrs. Reagan. 
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The President sent to the Congress 
amended fiscal year 1988 appropriations re- 
quests for the following: 

—$23 million for International Security 
Assistance to support the Government 
of Jordan’s West Bank-Gaza develop- 
ment program. This program would 
promote economic development in the 
West Bank and Gaza. This increase 
would be offset by a $32-million reduc- 
tion in the fiscal year 1988 appropria- 
tions request for the Department of 
Defense. 

—$28 million for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) 
to initiate the procurement of launch 
services for two Delta-class launch vehi- 
cles. These vehicles would be used to 
launch the Roentgen Satellite in 1990 
and the Extreme Ultraviolet Explorer 
in 1991. Increased outlays associated 
with this request would be offset by 
outlay reductions in other NASA pro- 
grams. 


In the afternoon, the President went to 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center to have a 
basal cell carcinoma, a type of skin cancer, 
removed from his nose. In the evening, fol- 
lowing the minor operation, he returned to 
the White House. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 27 


Michael B. Mukasey, 

of New York, to the United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of New 
York, vice Abraham D. Sofaer. 


Dean Burch, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Barry Goldwater Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in Education Founda- 
tion for a term of 6 years (new position). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted July 27—Continued 


Jerald Conway Newman, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science for a term expiring July 19, 
1992 (reappointment). 


Aram Bakshian, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the National Council on the Humanities 
for a term expiring January 26, 1992, vice 
George Alexander Kennedy, term expired. 


Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr., 

of Indiana, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1989, vice Paul J. Manafort, Jr., 
resigned. 


Submitted July 28 


Max L. Friedersdorf, 

of Florida, for the rank of Ambassador in his 
capacity as United States Representative to 
the Conference on Disarmament. 


William L. Dwyer, 

of Washington, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, vice Donald S. Voorhees, retired. 


Submitted July 31 


Peter R. Sommer, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Malta. 


Richard L. Voorhees, 

of North Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Western District of 
North Carolina, vice David Bryan Sentelle, 
elevated. 


Sam R. Cummings, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Texas, vice Hal- 
bert O. Woodward, retired. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 27 


Advance text: 
Remarks to Broan Manufacturing Co. em- 
ployees in Hartford, WI 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a luncheon hosted by the 
Rotary Club in West Bend, WI 


Advance text: 
Remarks to citizens of Port Washington, WI 


Released July 28 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on developments in the field 
of superconductivity—by William R. 
Graham, Science Advisor to the President 
and Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Federal Conference on 
Commercial Applications of Superconducti- 


vity 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s Superconductivity Initiative 


Fact sheet: 
INF Proposal 


Released July 29 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the National Law Enforcement 
Council 


Statement: 

Removal of a small lesion from the Presi- 
dent’s nose—by Col. John Hutton, Jr., Physi- 
cian to the President 





Checklist—Continued 
Released July 30 
Fact sheet: 


Meeting with Central 
Scholarship Students 


American Peace 


Released July 31 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Sam R. Cummings to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard L. Voorhees to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 28 


SJ. Res. 160 / Public Law 100-79 
To designate July 25, 1987 as “Clean Water 
Day” 


Approved July 30 


H.R. 3022 / Public Law 100-80 
To provide for a temporary extension of the 
public debt limit 


Approved July 31 


SJ. Res. 76 / Public Law 100-81 

To designate the week of October 4, 1987, 
through October 10, 1987, as “Mental IIl- 
ness Awareness Week” 
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